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Keeping count of calls 
handled daily keeps 
you informed on traffic 
tendencies — helps 
keep ahead of service 
requirements, 


Needor 


Counters, attached tothe 
keyboards, enable you 
to take periodic counts, 
give you data for fore- 


American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
"T clephone 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand-srteev.wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature — Free 





Have Supplanted-Lead Shields, Wooden 


Counts the Calls Plugs and other Expansion Devices 


a pan parte banded management and 
keyboard;registers show you the volume For 
one for each pres- 














EVERSTICK @ 
ANCHORS 


world in 
anchor sales. 


? 
WHY? 









EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 


St. Levis, Me 
US A 


Attaching Wall Telephones, Battery 
Boxes, Etc., to Plaster Walls 


Wherever you put a screw— 
Put a Rawlplug too 
Distributed by 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 
Western Electric Co., and Others. 


THE RAWLPLUG CO., Inc. 


66 West Broadway New York 





handled by each operator. ° P 
—_ "Bed ter Beckie Securing Cable Clamps, Bridle Rings, American Steel & Wire 
VEEDER MFG. CO 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. Brackets, Knobs, Etc., to Masonry New Work Company 




















Hubbard & Company 


For twenty years 
Manufacturers of 
Telephone Pole Line 
Hardware. 


ask your jobber 


Pittsburgh - Chicago 














Telephone Cables 


f ALL SIZES AND 
| <x CAPACITIES. 











Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R.!. 


OW. .GO—112 W. Adams St. 
SIMGINNATI—Traction Building 
EW YORK—100 East (led $i. 
BOSTON—1T76 Federal St. 
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CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plein 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE Co. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
220 Breadway, New York 
2844 Summit St., Telede Obie 
Rialte Bidg, Sam Pranciser 





“She 





Guy Stretcher 


Operated by one man. Capacity 6,000 Ibs. 
Weight, only 26 lbs. A _ continuous 
stretch or pull of four feet. No slack 
lost. No danger of slipping or 
breaking. Also used to take 
slack in underground cables. 
THINK OF IT—a one-man 
Tool that does the work of 
five men or more, saves 
hours of time,and elim- 
nates blockand tackle. 














hooks to your come- 
alongs and guy or 
messenger is 
stretched to 
capacity. 
SERVES 
MANY OTHER 
PURPOSES 


*‘The Lineman’s Fricnd’’ 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 


Bloomfield, Indiana 





andymean, 


—s 


Fort 


PRINTING 


AYNE 


ComPany 


FORT WAYNE, INO 


Printers and Blank 


Book Manufacturers 


Write for Sam les and 
Prices on I.C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 































Seasoned Stocks: 
Minn. Transfer, 
Bellingham, Wash., 
Spokane, Wash., 
Seattle. 
British 
Columbia 


Any 
Butt 
Treatment 
PACIFIC FIR CO. 


Seattle, Spokane 
Chicago, 19 So. La Salle St. 























LeichFarm Line Telephones 
For Uninterrupted Service 


a . . 
Signalling Equipment: 
The powerful output of the Leich generator guarantees signalling into central 
from the farthest outpost of long farm lines. 
The sensitive, well balanced, non-sticking ringer receives rings accurately under 
adverse conditions. 
Transmission: 
High resistance transmitter with associated induction coil uses very little bat- 
tery current. Produces powerful, clear speech. No substances subject to hard- 
ening or deterioration used in construction of transmitter. 
105-A-1600 Wall Phone Reception: 

Fixed adjustment receiver, remains permanently sensitive. Takes pins, spades, 
or loop cord terminals and any standard shell. 

Maintenance: 

Arrangement of apparatus makes all parts accessible. Leich originated location of induction coil and condenser on 


the door with continuous circuit thru springs on hinges. Open wiring makes wiring troubles negligible. 
Cord terminals arranged to accommodate various trim cords. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories SZ 
GENOA, ILLINOIS ; 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash. 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn, Cincinnati, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 


Chas. W. Baker, Pres. Clarence B. Mitchell, Vice-Pres. ~ N 2 U R A N C E : S 
COMMON SENSE”— 


* 
atinum That's generally agreed upon. 
And what is a Lightning Ar- 


- . rester, if it is not the best 
Foil, Sheet, Wire, kind of insurance for your 


i ~ 
for all purposes in all forms telephone equipment: 























All right, then, that’s decided, 


-——it’s common sense to use 
= A\K E R Lightning Arresters to pro- 
COME tect expensive apparatus in 
e your telephone circuits. Here 

Platinum Contacts are reasons why you should 
specify VAC-M Arresters: 


The National Electric Spe- 
cialty Company is the pioneer 








give best spark wear longest 


IRIDIO-PLATINUM RIVETS in the field of Vacuum Pro- Metallic Circuit 


PLATINUM COMPOSITE. CONTACTS tection and has perfected the Telephone Type 
AND WELDED SCREWS Vac-M Arrester, which is a Price $1.75 each, Complete 
unit that serves a double 

Send for BAKER Pla<inum Contacts Booklet purpose; i. ¢., that of a lightning and static ar- 
rester, and of a protector against foreign sneak 
SCRAP PLATINUM PURCHASED currents of high voltage. 


BAK ER & CO., INC. Approved by The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
nea ee THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


30 Church StNewYork Ot Austin St. ~ ¢ « s -.s ave Chicago TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Unfair business 
competition and in- 
dustrial methods 
leaning towards monopoly received a hard 
jolt in the recent action of the Federal 
Trade Commission calling a halt on the 
“Pittsburgh plus” price policy of the steel 
combination. 

The 


will mean a big money saving to the con- 


commission says its official order 


suming public, but, important as that un- 
doubtedly is, 


move is the assurance that, no matter how 


the real significance of the 


gigantic Big Business becomes, it is not 


all-powerful. It must observe the rules of 
fair play. 

Some interested critics, or chronic skep- 
tics, will probably say there is politics in 
being a 


this Washington decision—this 


presidential year—but, even so, it means a 
recognition of the fact that the American 
don’t like 


approaching it. 


people monopoly or anything 

In most other anti-trust proceedings the 
government has acted on its own initiative. 
Business interests of 32 states attacked the 
“Pittsburgh plus” method, and by putting 
its official ban on it the federal govern- 
ment registered its belief that public 
Opinion is against business monopoly and 
any of its off-shoots. 

* * * * 

This is a good thing for Big Business 

as well as for the people at large. Great 


business organizations often acquire a 
momentum that is likely to sweep them 
rresistibly along channels that would not 
be deliberately chosen. 


tremendous 


Likewise, in the 


rush of rapid development 
they sometimes find 


themselves using 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


methods that do not always square with 
the best 
whole. 


interests of the country as a 
It is encouraging to have evidence, like 
this “Pittsburgh plus” pronouncement, that 
government agencies are on guard to pre- 
vent encroachments on the other fellow’s 
rights. As one observer, who is friendly 
to Big Business, puts it: 
well as 
The 


the more careful they 


“Powerful corporations, as 


capitalists, must watch their step. 
bigger they are, 
must be if they hope to avoid arousing 
hostile feeling and hostile action. Amer- 
ican citizens tolerate but do not love 
dominating enterprises of monopolistic 
flavor.” 

It is only fair to add that Judge Gary, 
head of the steel corporation, was not only 
willing but anxious to have the govern- 


” 


ment pass upon the “Pittsburgh plus” ar- 
rangement, which he had inherited from 
steel leaders of an earlier day. 
* * * * 
The telephone field will not overlook 
that 


Commission is not 


the Federal Trade 
“off watch.” Suits 
recently brought by the Department of 
Justice against the Standard Oil supply 
further evidence that the anti-trust law is 


this indication 


not a dead letter. 

In recent years there has been a disposi- 
tion in the two telephone groups to co- 
operate and work together for the best 
interests of the telephone industry as a 
whole. 


The paramount duty of both Indepen- 


dent and Bell inter- 
ests is to furnish the 
public with the best 
telephone service possible, and as econom- 
ically as is consistent with a fair return 
Both groups 
agree that there is plenty of opportunity 


for the capital employed. 


for both to function as a great communi- 
cation utility—a necessity in the business 
and social life of the day. 

While fair play obtains in the branches 
of the business—operating and manufac- 
turing—all concerned will prosper and the 
public will be satisfactorily served. Devia- 
tion from an equitable basis would upset 
this sound policy and prove unfortunate. 

o* * a + 

Give it time and the telephone penetrates 
southern-most 
Ozark 


county, having 746 square miles of terri- 


everywhere. Down on the 


tier of counties in Missouri is 


tory—nearly a_ half-million acres—and 
over 11,000 population, but in which, until 
very recently, there was not a single tele- 
phone. 

Now a locally-owned company has been 
organized and has constructed a line con- 
necting Gainesville, 


and West Plains, 


county seat of Ozark, 
in Howell county, which 
adjoins on the east, thus giving the district 
its first chance of modern communication 
with the rest of the state. 

The work was supervised by J. W. 
Boyer, manager of the West Plains Tele- 
phone Co., who, by the way, has been a 
regular subscriber to TELEPHONY for over 
12 years. 

Ozark 


Missouri that have no railroad within its 


that 


is one of the two counties in 


borders, but now it has good tele- 
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phone service it will move forward. On 
account of a lack of highway and com- 
munication facilities the county in the past 
has produced the smallest corn yield per 
acre in the state. Good roads and com- 
munication with markets will improve the 
situation. 

It is of interest to note that two other 
- counties in Missouri—Camden and Dallas 
—were also given their first telephone 
The 


Telephone Co. 


lines within the last few months. 
Versailles Independent 
built into Camden county, connecting at 
Linn Creek, while Dallas county was re- 
deemed from isolation by the running of 
a Bell toll line from Springfield to Buf- 
falo. : 

These instances show that the telephone 
business still has considerable territory in 
which to expand, and even in states set- 
tled long ago. 

* * * * 

Speaking of additional telephone busi- 

ness, there were many good points in Mr. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 


U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 


vember 12 and 13. 








Vickroy’s article on telephone salesman- 
ship, in last week’s issue, but there was 
one in particular which*many companies 
That referred to 


exchanges having areas where service fa- 


might study with profit. 


cilities are congested and other areas where 
additional subscribers could be served. 

This ill-balanced condition is likely to 
mean unsatisfactory service in the con- 
gested territory, and certainly means idle 
equipment and consequent loss of revenue 
in the area where telephone development 
is retarded. 

More construction, of course, is needed 
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in the crowded district, but, as that usual- 
ly takes time, effort must meantime be 
made to satisfy the telephone user that 
the company is doing the best it can. 
Increasing party line development also 
helps to relieve the situation. 

x * * * 

The successful business utilizes all of 
As used to be said of 
“They use 
every part of the pig but the squeal.” So 


its opportunities. 
the Chicago meat packers, 


Mr. Vickroy’s article urges telephone com- 
panies to get new subscribers in territory 
where there is plenty of spare plant. 

It means the obtaining of revenue from 
equipment that should be at work adding 
to the gross income of the company, and 
balances up the entire field with good re- 
sults for all. 

Planting telephones where the company 
wants them is not exactly an easy job, 
but it can be controlled to a certain ex- 
tent by careful planning followed by effi- 


cient salesmanship in selling the service. 


Gaining the Public’s Confidence 


Prize-Winning Paper in General Division of ‘‘Telephony’s’’ Article Contest— 
Some Exceedingly Practical Suggestions for Obtaining Goodwill and Confi- 
dence of the Public—Every Department and Employe Must Do His Part 


The public utility which has the good- 
will of its patrons can rest assured that 
it can charge a reasonable rate and can 
make a reasonable return on its invest- 
ment. The telephone compny, which has 
cheap rates for its service and which is, 
therefore, forced to economize to the 
extent that dependable service cannot be 
rendered, is more despised by the public 
than the company whose rates are higher 
but sufficient to properly supervise its 
business and gain public goodwill. 

How is the public goodwill and con- 
fidence to be obtained? 

Suppose you are a telephone manager 
and you contemplate associating your- 
self with some company and have come 
to interview the directors concerning your 
employment. Suppose these directors are 
being “hammered” by the public because 
of poor telephone service. How are you 
going to determine whether you want the 
job? And how are you going to make 


good after you have accepted the job? 
On the surface everything seems har- 
monious; the directors are peaceable ap- 
pearing men, but what’s the trouble? 
They tell you that the public will not 
permit higher rates and that the employes 
are extravagant, discourteous, and not to 


Manager-Director, Fairmont Telephone 


By H. P. Sentman, 




















Mr. Sentman Believes Dependable Service, 
Reasonable Rates, Win the Public. 


be trusted. You interview some of the 
local citizens, and they tell you that ser- 
vice is rotten, that the directors are too 
stingy to pay their employes reasonable 





Co. Fairmont, Minn. 


wages, and give you other reasons for the 
deplorable conditions existing. 

You feel that with affairs in this con- 
dition you cannot make good—but right 
there is where you may be mistaken. If 
you have the determination, you have a 
better opportunity and your efforts will 
be more appreciated where such a condi- 
tion exists than where things were al- 
ready running at high efficiency when you 
took the job. 

Once you are on the job, what steps 
are you to take to start things out right? 

A good plant is quite essential but it 
is not as essential as an efficient, courteous 
force of switchboard operators. 

The writer recalls a small city where 
there were two telephone companies. One 
company had a “rusty wire” plant while 
the other had an excellent cable plant 
and a new -switchboard. The “rusty 
wire” company, however, saw to it that 
its operators’ were extremely courteous 
and efficient. Eventually it became such 
a stiff competitor that the company hav- 
ing the good plant was forced to buy out 
the “rusty wire” company at a very good 
price. 

A good manager will employ a com- 
petent chief operator and will hold her 
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responsible for the operating room and 
operating service. He will take all traffic 
matters up through her and will not 
make her a mere figurehead and boss the 
operators himself. If the operators un- 
derstand that the chief operator is boss, 
they will respect her, obey her, and the 
manager’s traffic burdens will disappear 
and good service will result. 

The chief operator or her assistant 
should make out all trouble tickets and 
pass them to the wire chief, and the wire 
chief should at all times keep the switch- 
board in first class condition so that the 
operating force cannot blame any inferior 
service to defective cords and keys. 

The chief operator and wire chief 
should make out reports which should 
go to the manager for his personal pe- 
rusal, as this will keep him in touch with 
the affairs of each department. The chief 
operator’s reports will act as a friendly 
check against the wire chief’s department, 
but no bitter feelings should be allowed 
to exist between the two departments. 


These reports will give the manager 
a good idea as to the amount of trouble, 
the cause, and the rapidity with which 
it is cleared up. He will also get an idea 
of the volume of traffic being handled. 

The manager should monitor the op- 
erators at times and determine for him- 
self just where the service stands—but, 
above all things, he should not “pester” 
the chief operator with trivial things and 
expect her to constantly admonish. her 
operators. If the chief operator is forced 
to harangue her operators, she will be- 
come a constant “growl cat,” and the op- 
erators will be inclined to disregard her 
more important instructions. 


The manager should hold the wire chief 
responsible for the maintenance and con- 
struction of the plant and should confer 
with him frequently relative to improv- 
ing the existing plant and constructing 
additional plant. 

From the wire chief’s cards the manager 
can determine the cause of the major 
portion of the trouble, such as line crosses 
due to slack wires and trees, and steps 
should be taken to correct such troubles 
by repairing the plant. If a great portion 
of the trouble is telephone station trouble, 
it would pay to make a house-to-house in- 
spection. 

The manager should also go over the 
cable and line records with the wire chief 
and arrange for additional cable or lines 
to take care of any district where the 
facilities are inadequate. He should also 
make sure that the wire chief and plant 
employes are courteous. 

The commercial or business office per- 
sonnel should be very carefully selected. 
The employes here, who talk with the 
* Public, should be of the type possessing 
Mitiative, diplomacy and tact. In reality, 
these employes are assistants to the man- 
ager and he should confer with them fre- 
quently, take them into his confidence 
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Good public relations are recognized 
as a most important factor in the suc- 
cess of a public utility. The Fairmont, 
Minn., local exchange and the one at 
Ceylon are operated by the Fairmont 
Telephone Co. It serves a total of 
2,120 subscribers, of which 1,432 are 
city, 122 rural, and 566 rural service sta- 
tions. 

The public relations of this company 
are good and to that fact is largely 
ascribed its success in furnishing good 
telephone service at rates commensurate 
with it. 

Harry Palmer Sentman, general man- 
ager of this company since 1916 and 
also a director, in this article on gain- 
ing the public confidence tells of the 
things he has observed and practiced 
in meeting the public and gaining their 
good will. 

Mr. Sentman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, started in the tele- 
phone business as office boy and clerk 
with the Corn Belt Telephone Co. at 
Waterloo, Iowa, in 1905. In 1909 he be- 
came its local manager at Rockford and 
a year later chief plant clerk at Water- 
loo. In the ensuing five years he served 
as troubleman, installer and assistant to 
the general manager. Then from 1915 
to 1916 he was division appraisal engi- 
neer with the Iowa Telephone Co. at 
Des Moines. 

In 1916 Mr. Sentman went to Fair- 
mont, Minn. During the war he was 
instructor for the signal corps at the 
University of Minnesota. In 1920, when 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission took up its investigation of 
the toll situation, “H. P.” supervised 

Practicing what he preaches, Mr. Sent- 
man is a member of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association, the Rotary Club, 
Knights of Pythias, Masons, Fairmont 
Commercial Club anda trustee of the 
Congregational Church. And in these 
associations he has ample opportunity 
to work at a hobby of his—community 
betterment. 








and make them feel that they are a real 
part of the company. 

They should be schooled in courtesy, 
rates, return on investment, depreciation, 
goodwill, public relations and other kin- 
dred subjects. When subscriber John 
Jones wants to know when his telephone 
is going to be installed, or why his tele- 
phone has not been repaired, he does not 
want to chase around hunting for the 
wire chief or the troubleman or the in- 
staller; he wants someone to tell him— 
and that someone is the manager or his 
commercial assistant. The commercial 
department head should have sufficient 
ability and authority to act for the man- 
ager when he is absent. 

We telephone people get to using cer- 
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tain trade or technical terms which are 
familiar to us but which are Greek to 
the average subscriber. We should ex- 
plain to him that a station is a telephone, 
and that a station-to-station talk is a 
telephone-to-telephone talk. 

Our commercial office should be re- 
ferred to as our business office; why 
spend our time trying to feed him up 
on trade terms? When we are at a 
social gathering, do we enjoy hearing the 
physician talk about arterial sclerosis, the 
dentist about alveolar pyorrhea, or the 
attorney about mandamus proceedings? 
Let’s come down to earth if we want to 
get our message across and create an 
understanding between the subscriber and 
the telephone business. 

The diplomatic manager will “saw 
wood” and not talk too much. He will 
affiliate with a church and become as- 
sociated with the best people in the com- 
munity. Poolhall bums are not the right 
kind of fellows to assist the manager in 
strengthening his prestige in a community. 

The average manager is not a high- 
salaried individual. He cannot afford to 
put up a high-brow front or he will soon 
find himself indebted to the various busi- 
ness houses and unable to get out of debt. 
If he is respected by the people, he will 
also find that the company which he rep- 
resents will greatly benefit by this respect. 


The manager should carefully study the 
personalities of his directors and edu- 
cate them along the lines of public ser- 
vice. Service is the most important part 
of the telephone business; profits will re- 
sult from service; and he who serves 
best will profit most. 

If the directors consist of two or more 
factions and are constantly at logger-heads 
with each other, the company will be 
divided against itself and cannot serve 
the public efficiently. The manager can 
accomplish much by being neutral to all 
such factions and should do what he can 
to promote harmony. If he is criticized 
by the directors, let him carefully examine 
himself and endeavor to remove the cause 
of such criticism. 

It is not necessary for the telephone 
executive to join all of the fraternal or- 
ders in the city, but it is to his ad- 
vantage to join at least one of the sub- 
stantial orders and take an active part 
in it. 

He should be interested in the Commer- 
cial Club or Chamber of Commerce, and 
it is a fine thing to belong to a Rotary 
or Kiwanis club or some similar organ- 
ization. The meetings of these organ- 
izations are very informal and one comes 
to know the members as “Bill,” “Tom” 
or “Harry.” When the manager is known 
as a real human being, the company which 
he represents will also be considered in 
the same light. 

If any news is known, it should be 
given to the local newspaper man; you 
will find that he appreciates such infor- 
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mation and will become one of your best 
boosters. 

Telephone companies should not donate 
to denominational church affairs but 
should be willing to assist in anything 
which benefits the community in general 
such as the boy scouts, city band, vol- 
unteer firemen and other worthy causes. 
A close-fisted telephone executive will find 
the public close-fisted in permitting ade- 
quate telephone rates. 

When an extraordinary complaint is 
made, the subscriber should be thanked 
and the complaint should be followed up 
to be sure that it is properly taken care 
of. When the annual inspection of tele- 
phones is made, all telephone parts should 
be replaced if not of good appearance— 
a ragged cord or brassy desk stand is an 


eyesore and constant reminder to the. 


subscriber that the company is neglecting 
him. 

When the inspector makes this inspec- 
tion, he should ask the subscriber if he 
is receiving good service and note the 
reply on his inspection cards. A sum- 
mary can be compiled from these cards 
and used in “pepping up” the service of 
dissatisfied subscribers. This summary 
should be carefully preserved and the dis- 
satisfied subscribers called up to see if 
the service has been improved. When a 
subscriber feels that the company is inter- 
ested in his service he ultimately becomes 
better satisfied with the service. 

Such a record is a fine thing to have 
in case general criticism arises or in case 
wnscrupulous politicians should start the 
harpooning process. The company can 
tell exactly where to find its friends in 
such an emergency. 

The manager’s office should be so lo- 
cated that he can be in frequent touch 
with subscribers coming to the office to 
pay their bills. Many times a subscriber, 
who has a tendency to complain, can be 
shown through the central office and given 
an opportunity to observe the operating 
force at work. He then realizes that 
Central is a real human being after all. 

A moderate amount of newspaper ad- 
vertising is desirable. As a rule small 
advertising circulars mailed with the 
monthly bills are not desirable as they 
detract from the bills themselves; both 
may find their way to the wastebasket and 
collections may be impaired. Keeping up 
the collections is very essential for good 
public relations. The subscriber who 
owes a big bill is often a kicker while 
the fellow who is paid up is generally 
a booster. 7 

The telephone manager should cultivate 
friendship with the neighboring tele- 
phone companies, and he should be active 
and interested in the telephone association 
work. He should read TreLepHony and 
keep up-to-date on the latest develop- 
ments in the telephone business. 

The writer considers the association 
dues as one of the most productive ex- 
penditures made by his company. The 
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telephone association is the big stick, held 
in reserve as a protection against any 
monstrous. dragon which may arise to 
destroy the telephone industry. It has 
done more to prevent adverse socialistic 
telephone legislation than any other agent. 
At the same time the public has bene- 
fited by this organization for if a public 
utility is unduly throttled or taxed it is 
compelled to pass the expense on to the 
public in the shape of higher rates. 

The telephone office should be housed 
in a neat and accessible building. When 
telephone companies quit hiding their 
offices upstairs in the back of some tum- 
ble-down shack, they will establish better 
public relations. A good housekeeper is 
judged by the neatness of her house; a 
good telephone company is judged in the 
same manner. 

There should be a class of service for 
2il kinds of pocketbooks—private lines for 
the business and professional man and 
party lines for the less frequent user. 
Let us put our service within the financial 
reach of all; let us furnish adequate and 
courteous service; and let us fulfill our 
obligation as a public utility. The public 
will then meet us half-way. 


Farmers Mutual of Clarinda, Iowa, 
Soon to Occupy New Home. 

The new $25,000 fireproof exchange 
building of the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Clarinda, Iowa, is practically 
completed and soon will be occupied by the 
company. The structure, which is two 
stories in height, is complete in every 
detail, provision having been made in its 
planning for the convenience and acces- 
sibility of every department. 

The Farmers Mutual company, of which 
F. M. Lantz is manager, operates nearly 
1,500 telephones. 


District Meeting to Be Held at 
Cazenovia Lake, N. Y. 

A district telephone meeting and traffic 
conference will be held Saturday, August 
16, at Shore Acres Inn, Cazenovia Lake, 
Madison county, by the New York Up- 
State Telephone Association. This attrac- 
tive spot was selected on account of it be- 
ing located in the center of a large Inde- 
pendent telephone development. 

It is easily accessible to all telephone 
companies in the counties of Oswego, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cortland, Chenango, 
Otsego and Madison, and a large at- 
tendance is anticipated. 


Rehabilitation of Plymouth (Wis.) 
Exchange Completed. 

The Plymouth Telephone Exchange of 
Plymouth, Wis., has recently completed 
improvements and additions in its local 
telephone plant, costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000. 

A new multiple magneto switchboard 
has been installed. In addition, 800 feet 
of underground conduit, aerial and under- 
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ground cable have been placed, and rooms 
in the company’s building have been re- 
modeled. An additional switchboard and 
terminal room has also been built. 

The Plymouth Telephone Exchange 
serves 875 subscribers in Plymouth and in 
addition furnishes switching service for 
790 rural stations owned by companies con- 
necting with the system. 

The officers of the company are Charles 
Pfeifer, president; Jay Eastman, secre- 
tary; B. W. Rowe, treasurer; C. C. Cor- 
bett and H. J. Goelzer are directors to- 
gether with the officers. 

The manager of the Plymouth exchange 
is B. J. Kerskamp, under whose personal 
supervision the recent changes and addi- 
tions were made. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 28—Copper firm. 
Electrolytic spot and nearby, 13%%4c; fu- 
tures, 1334c. Tin, easy; spot and futures, 
$48.25. Iron, steady; No. 1 Northern 
$19.50@20.00; No. 2 Northern, $19.00@ 
19.50; No. 2 Southern, $18.00@18.50. 
Lead, steady; spot, 7.25c. Zinc, firm;.East 
St. Louis spot, 6.07c; futures, 6.10c. An- 
timony, spot, 8.62c. 


‘Highest Telephone Stations in the 


United States. 

On the summit of Pike’s Peak in Colo- 
rado, at an elevation of 14,110 feet, is 
located the highest telephone in the United 
States. It is the property of the Pike’s 
Peak Highway Association. 

The telephone line up Pike’s Peak is 
constructed to withstand the severe wind 
and snowstorms to which it is subjected 
for several months of the vear. So well 
has it withstood the elements that not 
once since its construction in the summer 
of 1916 has it been put out of commission 
by sleet or wind storms. 

The next highest telephone in the United 
States is in the state of Wyoming. It 
is loeated on the top of Medicine Bow 
Peak at an elevation of 12015 feet. This 
is a United States Forest Service telephone 
placed in the second story of a lookout 
cabin in a glassed-in observatory, which 
gives the observer a view of the entire 
forest. 

The cabin is located on top of a cliff 
170 feet high and ascent is made by lad- 
der. The last span of line is three-quart- 
ers of a mile in length and consists of spe- 
cial long-span wire. 

There is also in Wyoming a govern- 
ment-owned telephone located on Mount 
Washburn, in Yellowstone Park, at an ele- 
vation of 10,400 feet. It is situated in @ 
small rest station at the summit, which 1s 
used as a forest fire lookout station as well 
as for the convenience of tourists. 

The highest telephone on the Pacific 
Coast is located on Mt. Hood, at an ele- 
vation of 11,225 feet. This set is located 
at the summit and is used by government 
forest rangers. 
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Rights and Duties on the Highways 


Mutual Rights and Duties of Utilities on the Highways, the First Requisite 
to Elimination of Controversies — Public Need and Permission the Common 
Basis—Paper Presented at Convention of N. E. L. A., Atlantic City, N. J. 


By David F. Simpson, 


Former Associate Justice, Minnesota Supreme Court 


Mutual rights and duties always afford 
an opportunity for controversy. Individ- 
uals easily and continuously sense their 
rights—with much more difficulty and 
much less frequency they comprehend 
their duties. 

Utilities, in these respects, do not dif- 
fer greatly from individuals. Indeed, it 
is commonly, although we will agree 
unjustly, believed that utilities magnify 
their own rights and minimize their own 
duties even more than individuals. Con- 
versely, each party sees very clearly and 
fully the other’s duties towards himself, 
Lut is a bit hazy as to the other’s rights. 

A common understanding of mutual 
rights and duties is the first requisite to 
the elimination of controversies growing 
out of any relationship. Moreover, such 
common misunderstandings must contin- 
ually be developed, because new situations 
involving mutual rights and duties are 
continually arising. Social progress, eco- 
nomic development, has and will always 
involve curtailment of freedom of individ- 
ual action and enlargement of obligations 
to others. 

The price we must pay for the conven- 
ierces, luxuries and opportunities of our 
modern civilization is the loss of the un- 
limited rights of the primitive man. Even 
the rights guaranteed by our Constitution 
are not unlimited rights. Freedom of 
speech does not include inciting treason 
or lawlessness. 

The pursuit of happiness must be con- 
ducted along ordered lines. We no longer 
have the right to create a monopoly, to 
combine to restrain trade or control prices. 
We must not indulge in unfair competi- 
tion. We are told the kind of house we 
may not live in, the garb we may not 
wear, the food we may not eat and the 
liquids we may not drink or transport. 


Narrowing Rights and Broadening 
Duties. 

Public utilities have been especially in- 
volved in this trend of narrowing rights 
and broadening duties. It is making them 
in fact, as well as in name, public service 
Corporations. Increasing public needs and 
demands create both opportunities and lim- 
itations. The enforced rubbing of elbows 
of utilities meeting diverse public demands 
requires continual readjustment of meth- 
ods and practices. Every such readjust- 
ment has been attended with trouble, irri- 
tation, controversy and conflict. 

No more fertile field for such conflicts 


exist than highways, with continually in- 
creasing diversified uses. Admittedly, the 
use of highways in common by power and 
communication utilities renders necessary 
different methods and practices than those 
which were proper when one utility had 
the sole use of a highway. 

The necessary readjustment of methods 
used on highways occupied by different 
utilities is still in the formative, contro- 
versial stage. There is as yet no common 
understanding of the mutual rights and 
duties. No legal principle or rule has 
been uniformly established or uniformly 
recognized to govern the common use. 
Yet from a consideration of the nature of 
highways and the basis of their permitted 
use by utilities, such a governing princi- 
ple and rule may be evolved, and such rule 
will undoubtedly in time be uniformly 
recognized and established. 


What Is a “Highway”? 

A highway is a public way, common to 
all the people. Originally a highway was 
devoted to travel, as the meaning of the 
term “way” indicates. It is traced through 
the primitive footpath or trail, a way for 
pack animals, a road for animal-drawn 
vehicles, to the modern highway devoted 
not only to travel in many forms, but as 
well to a variety of other uses incidental 
to the progress of the arts and the mul- 
tiplied wants of man. 

Public roads are a good index of the 
degree of progress of the people using 


them. Advancing civilization makes on 
them its impress. Pavements, water 
mains, drains, telephone and light and 


power lines, tell of modern conveniences 
and facilities, of freer communication and 
of enlarged outlook. 

These uses of the highway were not 
known or dreamed of when highways were 
first created. But it has become the set- 
tled law that the public easement is not 
limited to the particular methods of use 
in vogue when the easement was acquired. 
The public right of use keeps abreast of 
the public need. The new method of use 
need only be compatible with other recog- 
nized uses and the rights of the abutting 
fee-owner. 

While methods of use have thus 
changed, the nature of the use remains 
unmodified. It has always been, and 
must continue to be, a use for the public, 
for the common service of all the people. 
Use of a highway by utilities, while of ad- 
vantage to owners of the utilities, is nev- 
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ertheless a public use, permitted and justi- 
fied solely by a resulting service to the 
public. 

As utilities occupy highways only by per- 
mission of the public and to render a serv- 
ice to the public, the permission should 
be broadly given so as to permit the 
greatest service. Therefore, grants from 
the state of the right to occupy the streets 
should be without priorities and condi- 
tioned only to prevent unreasonable inter- 
ference with travel and other permitted 
uses. 

Minnesota, consistently with this prin- 
ciple, by statute permits “any water pow- 
er, telegraph, telephone, pneumatic tube or 
light, heat or power company” to use 
“public roads for the purpose of con- 
structing, using, operating and maintaining 
lines, subways, canals or conduits for their 
business,” only requiring that “such lines 
shall be so located as in no way to inter- 
fere with the safety and convenience of 
ordinary travel over the same.” Other 
states, either directly by the legislature or 
through subordinate bodies, have like per- 
mission. 

Unless the grant of the right to use the 
street creates by its terms some inequality 
in such right as between utilities, it seems 
clear on principle that no such inequality 
may be inferred. Neither the utilities 
themselves nor commissions nor courts 
should attempt to create superiorities be- 
cause of some opinion entertained by them, 
ot the relative importance of the different 
services. 

When the advent of electric street rail- 
ways wrought havoc with the ground re- 
turns of communication lines, it was 
claimed in the resulting litigation that as 
electric railways directly aided travel—the 
primary highway use—their rights to the 
street were superior to the rights of com- 
munication utilities and that the latter 
could not restrain conductive interference 
with ground returns; and several courts 
approved of this claimed superior right. 


Claims in Early Controversies. 

But it was also announced in these cases 
that a telephone company, through per- 
mission given it to occupy a street with 
its poles and wires, did not acquire a pro- 
prietary right in an undefined, uncharted 
portion of the earth through which its re- 
turn current passed, and that another util- 
ity owed to it no duty to avéid conductive 
interference with such grounded system. 
This is the controlling principle in these 
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AUTOMATIC EFFICIENCY 
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AUTOMATIC SWITCHBOARD 
replaces all cords and jacks as used on 
manual boards. 

The rotary and step-by step switches 
make all connections and automatt 
cally disconnect: 

They also furnish the other familiar 
advantages of machine switching, 
such as instant recall, secret serv- 
ice, etc. 


AUTOMANUAL KEYSET DESK 
replaces a thousand dials or more and} 
drives the automatic switchboard evel 
more efficiently than the North dial. 

The keyboard very closely resem 
bles that of an electric adding machine 
and puts through a call in one-half tof 
one-fourth the time consumed by 3 
dial. 

The entire number is set up before § 
the start button is depressed, thus} 
giving opportunity for checking the} 
operation and producing a very low} 
percentage of operators’ error. 
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plus PERSONAL SERVICE 




















THE AUTOMANUAL OPERATOR 


takes the subscriber’s number and, with the keyset desk, 
drives the automatic switchboard for him. 


The subscriber merely Jifts the receiver and gives his 
number orally, thus geting 


The Most oe Service Possible. 


Ohe NORTH ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALION, OHIO 


SINCE The North line offers every kind of automatic telephone service, 
including the Automanual System fer local and toll service, 

Automanual Remote Control of small exchanges and Dial Auto- 

8 8 4 matic for both private exchanges and central office equipment. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY, 
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cases, rather than an inequality of rights 
in the street. 

Power companies have also claimed su- 
perior rights for their transmission lines 
over communication companies because 
the power was used for lighting streets 
and in some cases for propelling street 
cars. But this claim, while plausible, has 
no sound basis. The streets are for the 
use and benefit of the public. The public, 
fer its benefit, permits a telephone com- 
pany to place poles and lines on the street. 


A power company or street railway 
company using the street solely under like 
permission from the public cannot say that 
its permitted occupancy of the street is su- 
perior to the permitted occupancy of the 
street by the telephone company. We are 
confident that courts will not ultimately 
so hold. In determining the mutual rights 
and duties of utilities in the highway, we 
may safely start with the premise that the 
tights of utilities permitted to use the 
highway, having as the common basis pub- 
lic need and the public’s permission, are 
inherently equal, each to each. 


These considerations make clear the 
mutual rights and duties of utilities in the 
highways. 

Each utility using the highway must use 
it in such a manner as not to unneces- 
sarily interfere with the proper use of 
the highway by another utility. 


This rule involves no novel principle 
It has been announced as applicable to 
persons using the highways ever since 
legislative bodies have passed or courts 
have announced rules for the use of high- 
ways. 

In every case involving an injury on 
the public highway, it is under this prin- 
ciple that the injured party either succeeds 
or fails to recover resulting damages. Pe- 
destrians, automobiles and street cars all 
have equally the right to use the street, 
and each is bound in using the street to 
exercise reasonable care, not to interfere 
with the rightful use by others, or to cause 
self-injury or injury to others. A failure 
to exercise such care, causing injury, sub- 
jects the negligent street-user to damages 
measuring such injury. 


We are confident that this principle or 
rule, if correctly understood and fairly 
applied, will solve most of the present dis- 
putes over the common use of highways 
by utilities. Necessarily the rule does not 
state or define the particular practices 
which fall within or without the rights 
of a utility on the highway. The extent 
of the regulatory power of the state, rath- 
er inaptly called the police power, admits 
of no defined boundaries. 

The state may regulate or prohibit for 
the general welfare. What particular 
practices may be prohibited can only be 
determined when an actual situation is 
presented. So, unfair competition is its 
own definition, and whether a_ specified 
practice falls within or without the field 
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of fair trading depends upon the circum- 
stances and the actual results of the prac- 
tice. Yet both the extent of the police 
power and methods of unfair competition 
are generally understood, and except in 
berder cases, each affords a_ sufficiently 
definite guide for business activities. 

The chief difficulty in applying this rule 
to an actual situation lies not in the gen- 
eral terms of its statement, but rather in 
the executive officers’ conception of the 
utility’s rights in the highway and their 
resulting attitude. There is undoubtedly 
a tendency on the part of executives to 
consider that their utility has proprietary 
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Words of Wisdom from the Father 
of Our Country. 


Associate yourself with men of good 
quality, if you esteem your reputation. 
. Be not apt to relate news, if you 
know not the truth thereof. Speak no 
evil of the absent, for it is unjust. . 
Undertake not what you cannot per- 
form, but be careful to keep your prom- 
ise. . . . There is but one straight 
course, and that is to seek truth and 
pursue it steadily. . . . Nothing but 
harmony, honesty, industry and frugal- 
ity are necessary to make us a great 
and happy nation.—George Washington. 











rights in and to the highway. They re- 
gard interference by another utility with 
their use of the highway as an invasion 
of their proprietary rights. 

Rights in the highway are considered 
substantially the same by them as rights 
in privately-owned power plants or rights 
of way. Even commissions and courts 
have frequently, in decisions upon highway 
uses and interferences, apparently consid- 
ered that the interests of the utility as an 
entity were of chief importance, rather 
than the interests of the public receiving 
service. Such view is subversive of the 
true principle. 

If one utility unnecessarily interferes 
with another in the highway, it thereby 
interferes with the public served by that 
utility. If the utility does not so adapt 
its use of the highway as to permit a rea- 
sonable use by another, it thereby bars, 
to some extent, the public from the use 
of that highway. Stated in another way, 
the use by every utility of the highway 
is a use by it as a representative of the 
public. A utility cannot at once affirm and 
deny the public right, affirm it as to its 
own representative public right and deny 
it as to another utility’s representative 
public right. 

The rule that each utility using a high- 
way must use it with reference to the rea- 
sonable use by other utilities necessarily 
excludes any method of using a street that 
is inconsistent with other reasonable ex- 
isting methods of use of that street. It 
almost, in terms, prohibits the maintenance 
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in the street of an obsolete or defective 
system which cannot exist alongside of or 
which injures a permitted modern, prop- 
erly maintained system. 

There is no difference in principle be- 
tween defects due to lack of maintenance 
and those due to obsolete type which either 
cause injury to another or result in self- 
injury. In either case, the failure in duty 
and the responsibility for resulting loss 
rests on the company using the street in 
a manner inconsistent with the proper use 
of the street by others. Manifestly a util- 
ity using a highway has no grounds of 
complaint because of the fact that its own 
improper use of the highway results in 
its own injury. It has grounds of com- 
plaint if it ‘is injured by the improper use 
of the street by another utility. 

Each utility, therefore, should exercise 
care, skill and expert knowledge to make 
the manner of its occupancy of the high- 
way in respect to construction, mainte- 
nance and proper coordination consistent 
with the use of the street by other per- 
mitted systems. Nothing short of this is 
the performance of its duty to other util- 
ities or to the public. 

Because of the differing characteristics 
of communication and power lines—the 
former operating with low energy and 
sensitive apparatus and being very sus- 
ceptible to interference, the latter operat- 
ing with high voltages and abundant en- 
ergy and inherently creating about itself 
a field of inductive influence—interferences 
in the highway and difficult problems more 
frequently occur between power and com- 
munication lines than between two power 
lines or between two telephone lines, al- 
though the records of court cases show 
that rival signal companies and rival pow- 
er companies have occasionally indulged 
in protracted and bitter controversies over 
mutual rights on public streets. 


The fact that in case of interferences 
between power and communication systems 


the resulting injury falls almost wholly on: 


the communication line, does not in any 
degree lessen the duty of the power com- 
pany to do its part to prevent the injury. 
Neither does it absolve the communication 
system from its duty to do its part to 
prevent the injury. 

The signal line cannot capitalize its 
weakness any more than the electrical 
supply line can take advantage of its 
strength. Each must do its part towards 
the full performance of the mutual duties. 
Each must occupy the highway with a 
line, as to type and maintenance, suitable 
to the joint occupancy, and each must co- 
operate in approved practices to avoid un- 
necessary interference. 

But it may be said that while this rule, 
resting on equality of right and equality 
of duty, may be applicable when utilities 
enter the highway at the same time, it is 
not applicable in cases where one utility 
establishes itself in the highway*before 
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the other. This claim is continually made 
and, if valid, has far-reaching results. 


Does priority of occupancy establish 
superiority of right? The claim of a su- 
perior right in the highway through occu- 
pancy involves the conception that the oc- 
cupancy of the highway is an appropria- 
tion by the utility of that highway to 
some extent. Manifestly against the pub- 
lic right, there can be no such appropria- 
tion. The appropriated part would cease 
to be a part of the highway: 

This is what occurs in occupying mining 
claims, homesteads and similar properties: 
Through occupation and certain formali- 
ties the public ownership ceases and a pri- 
vate ownership is established. But this 
cannot take place as to a highway. It 
remains public, to its entire extent and for 
all purposes, after occupancy, the same as 
before occupancy. Not only is there no 
acquisition of title to part of the high- 
way by occupancy, but a utility acquires 
mo perpetual right to maintain its poles in 
a certain position or its wires at a certain 
height or to continue a certain type of 
construction. 

The permitted use is from day to day. 
This does not mean that the public, having 
granted the use, may arbitrarily exclude 
a utility from the highway and thus de- 
stroy its property right, but it means that 
the public has a continuing control of 
everything affecting the general use of the 
street. It may exclude a type of line to- 
day that it permitted yesterday, and it 
may do this either by direct regulation or 
by permitting the use of the highway by 
another utility. 

Any method or practice adopted by a 
utility first occupying the road that un- 
necessarily interferes with a permitted oc- 
cupancy of that road by another utility 
cenflicts at the time of the interference 
with the public control of the street. The 
interference, rightly viewed, is between 
the first utility and the public, and not be- 
tween the two utilities. 

Where, by a general grant of permis- 
sion, different utilities are permitted in 
the highways, the idea or claim of an ex- 
clusive right of use by one utility is ex- 
pressly negatived by the general permis- 
sion. Even where the grant to one util- 
ity, as well as the occupancy, precedes the 
grant of permission to the other utility, the 
result is the same. The original grant 
of use does not usually purport to be the 
grant of an exclusive use. Even if it 
did, the exclusive feature would be in- 
valid. 

The state holds the public easement in 
highways in trust for the public. It can- 
not barter it away or limit the public 
right. Whether expressed or not, the 
power is necessarily reserved in the state 
to permit all public uses of the highway 
not inconsistent with the general use or 
with the rights of abutting owners. Under 
this reserved power, the subsequent grant 
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What Makes Men Leaders? 

After much careful observation, I 
have come to the conclusion that, de- 
spite all the apparent contradictions of 
observable evidence, there are four char- 
acteristics that are shared in common by 
almost all real leaders. 

In the first place, and as a solid foun- 
dation for their other qualities, they 
must possess knowledge of the field in 
which they work. 

In the second place, leaders have 
courage, and in part they have it be- 
cause they know their jobs. The man 
who is doubtful is sure to be slow and 
timid, while the one who knows that he 
knows is prompt and courageous. But 
leaders have an additional sort of cour- 
age which consists in being willing to 
takeachance. They try to be sure about 
what is the best thing to do, and when 
that is impossible they act as though 
they were sure and go ahead anyway. 

A third quality of leadership is activ- 
ity, and this, in turn, is partly dependent 
on their store of general and special 
courage. They are continually doing 
something. If they do not know what 
to do in a situation that demands action, 
they do something. By doing some- 
thing all the time, and being right most 
of the time, they get a great deal accom- 
plished. 

The fourth common quality of leader- 
ship is the one I have characterized as 
being the controlling factor in the power 
to earn. It is the “gift of people.” It is 
the ability to influence the actions of 
others. It is an effectiveness in con- 
tacts with one’s fellow men. It is a 
talent for human relationships. It 
might be termed a sort of social skill. 
In the last analysis, it might be de- 
scribed as the ability to see things from 
the other person’s point of view, and to 
make him see things from your point 
of view. 

The exercise of this quality depends 
on the ability to speak and write. One 
thing that leaders can always do is to 
communicate their thoughts to others, 
and this is true even in those cases 
where they have the reputation of being 
characteristically taciturn. . . . To the 
man who can express his thoughts in 
words so as to influence the rest of us, 
society gives its great rewards.—Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president and 
economist, Cleveland Trust Co. 








of permission to use a highway stands on 
a par with the prior grant. 

Physical properties constructed by one 
utility in the street cannot be removed or 
injured by a second utility, but even this 
does not indicate a superior right in the 
highway. It shows rather certain advan- 
tageous incidents of prior occupancy aris- 
ing from the fact that two bodies cannot, 
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at one time, occupy the same _ space. 
Men have equal rights on the sidewalk. 
Under that equality, one man cannot push 
another off the sidewalk and occupy his 
place. But, even so, one man may not 
stand on the sidewalk in such a way as 
to unnecessarily prevent others from trav- 
eling on the walk. So the prior utility 
cannot, even as to its physical property, 
unreasonably interfere with others, can- 
not maintain poles and wires so located as 
to prevent the location of other poles and 
wires on the street. 

The right of the prior company to non- 
interference with its physical property is 
a legal, absolute right, easily determined 
and capable of exact enforcement. A 
number of related rights and duties, such 
as placing or joint use of poles and trans- 
position of wires, involve agreement and 
mutual adjustments. There is 


no exact 
legal duty involved. The obligation is in 
the nature of a moral obligation to live 


in harmony on the street and to give the 
public the largest possible service. 

It will be said that these general princi- 
ples governing highway occupancy do not 
give due consideration to the public re- 
ceiving service from the utility first in 
the street, for example, patrons of rural 
grounded telephone lines. Such lines have 
been the sole utility occupant of many 
highways for years. They cost less than 
metallic circuits, are more easily main- 
tained in a fairly usable condition, and 
give a satisfactory service at a low cost. 
This low cost has made possible or at 
least has induced a very general use. 

So long as such a line has the highway 
to itself its troubles, if any, are internal, 
and cheerfully borne, but if a power line 
parallels it, immediately the telephone ab- 
sorbs troubles from the outside, which are 
neither easily nor cheerfully borne. The 
situation is charged with trouble. The 
single-wire line does not admit of trans- 
position. Even though both lines are in 
good repair and on opposite sides of the 
highway, they together create a common 
electric field. The two lines are inductive- 
ly coupled with each other. The suscepti- 
ble line suffers in function, and the re- 
sulting telephone service may be destruct- 
ively impaired. This result is so usual 
that it may be said to be inherent in long 
parallels of fairly high-voltage power and 
single-wire telephone lines. 

What is the remedy? Clearly not to 
exclude the power line from nor to ham- 
per its occupancy of the highway. That 
would deny progress. It would contravene 
the public policy expressed by the permis- 
sion given the power line to occupy the 
street. While telephone companies, be- 
cause of the relatively cheap construction 
and low power requirements, have extend- 
ed their service more rapidly than the 
power companies, using power plants of 
large capacity, and expensive transmission 

(Please turn to page 32.) 








What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

“Pole companies here in northern Michi- 
gan,” writes B. R. Sage, secretary and 
general manager, Traverse Bay Telephone 
Co., Central Lake, Mich., “are experienc- 
ing a new pest and we are wondering if 
the same thing has occured in other places 
and what remedy was used. This is 
caused by woodpeckers drilling from one 
to three holes, about halfway up the 
pole. 

“The holes are about 2% inches at the 
entrance and considerably enlarged inside, 
dropping down about eight inches and 
little more than a shell to the pole. The 
hole is always drilled in a sound stick and 
seems to be used as a nest, although the 
work is not all done in the spring. 

“The manager of the Elk Electric Co. 
told me that, as an experiment, a new hole 
was filled with cement. A second was 
soon drilled by the birds, which was also 
filled. The birds were not at all dis- 
couraged and made a third hole, which 
caused the pole to be changed. 

“The poles used here are all northern 
cedar.” 


If any of our readers nave a remedy 
to suggest, we shall be glad to hear of it. 


The value of giving the local news- 
paper plenty of telephone copy was re- 
cently impressed upon us by E. C. 
Blomeyer, vice-president of 
Theodore Gary & Co., Kansas 
City, who sent us a_ sheet 
from a Maryland newspaper. 
More than one-half of the 
page was occupied by material 
from the _ telephone press 
service sent out by the dif- 
ferent Bell companies. 

“I take it,” says “E. C..” 
“that this press material must 
have caught the editor just at 
a time when he was shy of 
news, but it is worth consid- 
ering that this man has used 
more than three full columns 
of telephone dope on a single 
page in one issue. It shows 
the canned news sent out from 
time to time does oftentimes 
find its way to the public.” 

And the moral of it is: Keep your 
local newspaper supplied with telephone 
stories, both short items and long items, 
for they will be used when least ex- 
pected. 

Frequently TELEPHONY publishes items 
and stories that can readily be worked 
over to suit local company conditions. 
These, we know, are often used by man- 





Why Not— 


If you have a bit of news— 
Send it in; 

Or a joke that will amuse— 
Send it in; 

A story that is true— 

An incident that’s new— 

We want to hear from you— 
Send it in. 

If it’s only worth the while— 

Never mind about your style— 

Send it in! 

—Snap Shots 











agers in different parts of the country. 
They should be used more widely. 


“It seems that I have met you person- 
ally through your weekly human interest 
sketches, which give me an insight to your 
personality,” says a Texas chief operator 
in a recent letter to Miss Anne Barnes, 
traveling chief operator of the Iowa In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

“T just wanted to write a line to say 
how very much I enjoyed them, how they 
both delighted and stimulated me, and 
that we regret very much in not being 
able to have you visit our exchange.” 

A number of managers and chief op- 
erators have saved Miss Barnes’ articles 
as they have appeared from week to week 


Well, we wonder just how many per- 
sons would like to secure such a_ book. 
Possibly a publisher could be found to 
get it out if there were a sufficient demand 
for the articles. Let us know your views. 

“Am enclosing a photograph of what I 
think is the youngest telephone gang on 
record,” writes D. C. Phillips, of Grinnell, 
Iowa. “It shows Ben Hall, manager of 
the Shell Rock Valley Telephone Co., at 
Greene, Iowa, and his three sons—Paul 
age 16, Dwight age 14, and Lyle age 12. 

“Each of them can ‘hike’ a pole or 
‘shoot’ a case of trouble—their proficiency, 
of course, varying according to age and 
experience.” 

Manager Hall is indeed fortunate in 
having such an excellent crew. Other 
managers will have difficulty in proving up 
a better crew. 

M. W. Seabolt, manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va., in an item in the local 
newspaper about the dangers of radio fans 
making attachments to telephone and elec- 
tric light poles and fixtures illustrated it 
with this story reported from another city: 

The owner of a radio outfit was seek- 
ing a support for his aerial when he no- 
ticed the power line. He threw a rope, 
weighted at one end, over one of the light 
company’s wires, and then extended the 
antenna of his radio aerial from the power 

line across a telephone drop, 





“Youngest Telephone Gang on Record’’—Ben Hall, 
Shell Rock Valley Telephone Co., Greene, lowa, and His 


12, 14 and 16-Year Old Sons. 


Some, however, have not 
and are regretting that their file is not 
complete. Several inquiries have been 
made of Miss Barnes recently as to 
whether the various articles would be col- 
lected into book form. 

That, of course, like many other things 
depends upon the demand there would be 
for such a volume. 
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in TELEPHONY. 


Manager of 


which was used for a sup- 
port at the other end of his 
aerial, and next made contact 
with the house. 

The aerial was insulated by 
the customary porcelain in- 
sulator used in connection 
with radio aerials, but as the 
line carried a 13,200-volt cur- 
rent, this insulation was prac- 
tically worthless. 

Fortunately, nothing serious 
happened before a telephone 
man noticed the hazard, got 
a tree-trimmer and cut the 
rope connecting the aerial to 
the line, undoubtedly saving 
the lives of several persons 
by his prompt action, upon 
observing the danger. 

R. P. Dexter, manager, Galva Telephone 
Co., Galva, Ill, is chairman of the Henry 
County division of the Illinois Public 
Utility Speakers’ Bureau. He tells of his 
first attempt at getting the story of the 
telephone across as follows: 


“With the assistance of four operators, 
none of whom was accustomed to talking 
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before the public, I recently had charge 
ot our Rotary program. 

Each girl talked about five minutes. One 
explained the different classes of service. 
Another dealt with long distance service. 
A third with local calls, while the fourth 
subject was ‘complaints.’ I finished up 
with a 15-minute discussion on the tele- 
phone industry in general. 

I thought it wonderful how those girls 
interested their listeners. None of them 
bad spoken in public since graduating from 
high school. 

Already I have noticed a marked change 
in attitude among our business and pro- 
fessional men as a result of our program. 
It just goes to show that we can tell our 
story and that people will listen.” 





The 


scribers 


first directory of sub- 
in Kansas City, not a pre- 
tentious affair—merely a single sheet of 
paper printed on one side and listing 46 
telephones in Kansas City, Mo. and 12 
in Kansas. Since that list was issued, late 
in 1879 or early in 1880, the directory of 
Kansas City telephone subscribers has 
grown into a book of 576 pages coritaining 
more than 134,000 names. 

It took a lot of work and much earnest 
persuasion to get even 58 names on this 
first directory, for not many persons really 
were convinced that the telephone “would 
talk,” and those who might have been 
willing to give it a chance to show what it 
could do objected to paying $60 a year for 
the use of this new fangled “toy.” It 
was out-and-out extravagance. 

Lee D. Stanley, night manager of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. in Kansas 
City in 1879, was assigned the difficult 
job of trying to sell the new toy in Kan- 
sas City. i 

“And it was a mammoth job to per- 
suade people the telephone was of any use 
at all,” Mr. Stanley said recently, in a 
story in the Kansas City Sunday Star. 

The Kansas City exchange, one of the 
first in the West, was installed by the 
Western Union in 1878 and 1879. The 
first exchange in Kansas City was in a 
room 8 feet by 10 feet, boarded off in 
one corner of the telegraph company’s 
operating room. 

Operators in the first exchange were 
boys. Originally there were two, a day 
and a night operator. Both “boys” now 
have gray hair. 

“In that day,” 
recently, 


telephone 
was 


said one of the “boys” 
“there were no girls to be found 
in public employment. So when the tele- 
phone came along, no one dreamed of em- 
Ploying girls. The advertisement read: 
‘Two bright boys wanted for telephone 
Service; good pay and interesting work.’ 
The pay was $35 a month. We were 
bright boys, too, just out of high school 
and full of spirit. And when the work 
wasn’t interesting, we made it so. 

“It was a year or more before we ob- 


TELEPHONY 


tained a hundred subscribers—or at least, 
a hundred that stayed. It was an every- 
day incident for some irate subscriber to 
come storming into the office to order his 
telephone out. They took the machines 
under protest and then thought it was 
their duty to keep on protesting. 

“When we first started, subscribers were 
called by name; later, when we substituted 
numbers for names, there was a loud howl 
—they said we were 
tentiary methods.” 

When this directory 


introducing peni- 


was first issued 
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connected with it—just plain No. 1. You 
had to grind the bell in those days to get 
Central, and when the connection finally 
was made, you had to talk rather loudly 
to make yourself heard at the other end of 
the wire. 
Telephone instruments usually were 
placed far in the rear of stores or in 
some quiet nook where they would be 
away from the noise of the streets so a 
person could hear more distinctly the faint 
voice coming over the wire. One of the 
first advertisements ever printed by a tele- 





added from time to time. 


KANSAS CITY'S FIRST TELEPHONE DIRECTORY. 


GOLD AND STOCK CO’sS 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 


Western Union Telegraph Oftice, 
NO. 12 WEST FIFTH STREET. 


The following offices have been opened and are now ready for com'munication. 





More will be 











- Plankinton & Armonrs. 
Missouri Pacific—State Line. 
Kaa. City, St. Joe & C. Bluff« Freight Office. 
McDonald Lamber Co. 
. Santa Fe R. KR. Freight Depot 
Blaveos & Oburn. 
“ %. Stock Yards. 
“8 Ridenour & Raker. 
“9 Ft. Scott & Gulf R. R General Offices. 
. George H. Nettleton’s Office. 
“11. Union Elevator. 
6t. Louis, K. C. &N. R. R. Depot 
annual rf tse ¢ “acagt! ' aX Anh 
“14. Advance Elevator. 
. Kanese Pacific General Office. 
. Levejoy’s Planing Mill. 
. Coates House. 
. Kaneas Pacific State Line. 
Nathan Frank. 
. Arkansas Valley Elevator. 
“21, Lynde, Wright & Co. 
Spengler & Co. 
Grand Avenue Depot— Missouri Pacific. 
. J F.Corle & Co. « 
. D. 8. Gordon. 
“26. Fi. Scott & Gulf Freight Depot. 
“27. J. L. Barnes’ Office. 
“28. General Agent A. T.& 8. F. R 
“29. Journal Office. 
“30. McDonald & Co. 
“31. Missouri Pacific Ticket Office. 
“32. Times Office. 
“33. Jobn McKillop & Co. 
“3. Chicago & Alton BR. R. Freight Depot. 


. R., Union Depot. 





THLEPHONE STATIONS, 
No. 35. 


Station A. Transfer Company's Office 
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H. J. Latshaw & Co 
“ 36. Trumbull, Reynolds & Allen. 
“. 37. W.H. Plam’s Livery Stable. 


“ 38. I. D. cee. 

- ys Sine 

‘ a Crotic. anna tbo 

““. B. Gents bs Ox A fee, 


it Ae Sony Droiing 

ei = 6. hese Pat &ofha 
« 48. 

“ 49. 

“ 50. 


- B. Omuibus Stable. 

. Consolidated Oil Tank Co. 

Rolling Mill Office. 

- Rolling Mill at Rosedale. 

. Abernathy, North & Orrievn’s Office, 
Abernathy Furnitare Co. 

Mead & Templars. 

Kanras City Elevator. 

Dr. Gentry’s Office at Wyandotte, Ke. 
Dr. Gentry’s Residence at “ - 
Bliod Aeylum. 


bs 
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This Directory, Containing 46 Names, Was 
Present Directory Contains 


there were only 37 subscribers in Kansas 
City. As new telephones were installed the 
names and numbers of the subscribers 
were added in pen and ink or pencil. Ap- 
parently telephone users were somewhat 
chary of 13, as this number was blank 
when the list was printed. Later, the 
freight office of the Hannibal & St. Joe 
Railroad flew in the face of superstition 
and took over No. 13. 

Plankington & Armour had No. 1— 
there was no Main or Victor or Hyde 
Park or Westport or anything like that 


Published in 
576 Pages and 134,000 Names. 


1879 or 1880—Kansas City’s 


phone company in Kansas City showed 
the right and wrong way to use a tele- 
phone. 

The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
took over the system from the Western 
Union. It later became the Southwestern 
Bell company and then the Kansas City 
Telephone Co. 

The original copy of this first directory 
belongs to John Marsh, now living in 
Chicago, who assisted in establishing the 
first telephone lines in Kansas City, in 
1878 and 1879. 
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MEETINGY. 


WITH STROWU 


WENT Y=EIGH tele 
exclusive of Hinks 
exchanges. Ai h 
telephones to be cM ca 


Some say thisfhraf 
the Cuban peopleffay 
rather than walki@yer 
telephone user apps S 
it frequently for bi s 


Since 1909, this busy exchange has been served by Stn 
Automatic equipment. New offices and additions to old offia— 
being constantly installed to take care of the rapidly incr 7 
demands for service and the complete network operates as one 
smoothly and efficiently. 
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Telephone operating conditions in Havana are severe. } 
the unusually heavy traffic, there is the warm, humid climat 
the cosmopolitan nature of the population. 


In spite of these conditions the operation of Strowger Aut 
equipment in Havana has been highly successful and largely b 
of this the Cuban Telephone Company holds a gratifying reco 


splendid service to the telephone users of the community. * 


Automatic Electric Con 
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FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICA‘ HS 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd 

Compagnie Francaise pour VExploitation des Procédés 
Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 
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MACACA TATTOO 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY, 
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ANA’S HEAVY TRAFFIC 


UTOMATIC TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


liftelephone is the average daily calling rate- 
kssin Havana’s busy Strowger Automatic 
4S have shown the calling rate for some 
calls per day. 


traffic is due to a natural talkativeness of 
ay the warm climate favors telephoning 
i@ver the cause, it is a fact that the Havana 
Strowger Automatic telephone and uses 
i social calls. 


ee 


Monte Office, Havana. 








tary Line Switch Units at Monte Office, Havana. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Interesting Telephone Statistics 


Analysis of 1923 Financial Reports of 216 Nebraska Telephone Companies 
Shows That Only Third of Them Paid Dividends and Many Report Deficit— 
Interstate Commission’s Compilation of A Company Statistics for April 


April Summary of Reports of Class 
A Telephone Companies. 

Class A telephone companies made a 
somewhat better showing in their aggre- 
gate operating income for the month of 
April than during the preceding two 
months, an increase of 1 per cent over the 
same month for the preceding year being 
shown as compared with a decrease of 
5.8 per cent for March and a decrease of 
6.6 for February. 

On this page is presented the April com- 
pilation of financial figures for Class A 
companies just issued by the bureau of 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, from which the ratios presented 
here were taken. 

The operating revenues for that month 
totaled $57,312,696, an increase of 6.7 per 
cent; operating expenses, $40,186,403, an 
increase of 8.7 per cent. The operating 
income amounted to $12,335,253, an in- 
crease of 1 per cent, as previously stated. 

For the four months ending with April 
the operating revenues were $226,222,522, 
an increase of 7.1 per cent; operating ex- 
penses, $160,043,511, an increase of 10.6 
per cent, and operating income, $47,012,- 
518, a decrease of 2.8 per cent. 
Statistics of Nebraska Companies 

Based on 1923 Reports. 
Only 69 of the 216 telephone companies 


reporting to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission declared and paid dividends 


during the year 1923, according to a sum- 
mary of the reports prepared by Account- 
ant Devoe for that body. Thirty-five of 
the companies went into “the red” on the 
year’s business, while 16 of them did not 
have sufficient revenue to pay the operat- 
ing expenses. Deducting from the totals 
the figures taken from the reports of the 
Northwestern Bell and the Lincoln com- 
panies, the two large ones operating in the 
state, the other companies had a net in- 
come, before deducting anything for in- 
terest or dividends, of $287,578. 

The depreciated book value of the prop- 
erties, aside from the two companies 
named, is a little less than $4,000,000, so 
that they had a net of $287,000 as repre- 
senting earnings on that value on their 
property, or about 7 per cent. This is a 
much better showing than has been made 
in recent years. If the actual dividends 
paid of $113,523 be figured on the basis of 
the capital stock of about $2,770,000, the 
return is less than 5 per cent. 

An examination of the reports of the 
various companies would be necessary, in 
the opinion of the commissioners, to give 
an exact picture of the financial history of 
the industry in the state. This is because 
of the varying policies pursued. With 
some of the companies that do not make 
any money or declare any dividends, it is a 
settled policy, since the real end in view 
is to build up the community. 

When the railroads started laying out 


towns in Nebraska, they seemed to have 
followed a definite plan of putting them 
seven or eight miles apart, and since then 
some communities have developed between 
these railroad towns. This sets up a 
rivalry for the trade of the farmers in the 
surrounding country, and in a number of 
instances business men in the towns have 
been content to have the company just pay 
its own way if thereby it can offer such 
low rates as to bring a large number of 
farmers from the surrounding land areas 
into communication with the town and 
thereby annex it to the trade territory. 

There are also companies where the 
ownership is in the hands of those who are 
actively engaged in its operation, either as 
a full-time or part-time business proposi- 
tion, and these in a number of cases absorb 
in the amounts they draw from the com- 
pany as wages and salaries whatever divi- 
dends might otherwise be 
earned. 

The following totals do not include any 
of the figures from the Northwestern Bell 
report, but do include the full summaries 
from that of the Lincoln company : 

Book cost of property, $14,972,220; de- 
preciation reserve, $3,265,939, leaving de- 
preciated book value of $11,706,288. The 
total capital liabilities are slightly in ex- 
cess of this figure, being $11,846,473, be- 
ing made up of capital stock of $9,578,975 
and notes and bonds of $2,267,497. 

The surplus and undivided profits account 


declared as 





Item. 


end of month 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 


Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 


Licensee revenue—Dr 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 





Miscellaneous exchange service revenues ... 


Te ee ere 


Other operating revenues ................ 


Operating income before deducting taxes ... 


-———-For the month of April———,—For the four months ending with April— 


Increase or de- 


1924. 
11,690,362 


$37,296,894 
2,610,381 
455,729 
14,223,814 
1,597,739 
1,095,357 
2,142,118 
2,109,336 


$57,312,696 


$ 8,660,988 
8,644,206 
15,249,829 
5,141,449 
2,489,931 


1923. 
10,830,523 


$34,598,627 
2,419,921 
47,919 
13,835,811 
1,488,161 
947,625 
1,901,205 
1,900,240 


$53,739,029 $3,573,667 


$ 7,806,966 $ 854,022 
7,671,974 972,232 
14,387,567 862,262 
4.706.283 435,166 
2,395,861 94,070 


$40,186,403 $36,968,651 $3,217,752 
$17,126,293 $16,770,378 $ 355,915 
$ 333 $ 469 *$ 136 
2,344 1,935 409 
340,319 308,334 31,985 
16,783,963 16,460,578 323,385 
4,448,710 4,850,858 197,852 


$12,335,253 $12,209,720 $ 125,533 
70.12 68.79 1.33 


Number of company stations in service at 


859,739 
$2,698,267 


Lllauelans 

















Increase or de— 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 
Amount. 


$147,328,117 $135,467,227 
10,250,880 9,583,692 


1,812,759 
56,074,510 
6,264,583 
4,330,720 
8,683,097 
8,522,144 


1,758,978 
54,733,592 
5,923,007 
3,788,016 
7,736,800 
7,732,782 





$226, 222,522 


$ 34,244,542 
34,045,520 
61,471,067 
20,322,019 

9,960,363 


$211,258,530 


$ 30,812,855 
29,335,122 
56,295,254 
18,581,014 

9,693,465 


$14,963,992 


$ 3,431,687 
4,710,398 
5,175,813 
1,741,005 

266,898 





$160,043,511 


$144,717,710 


$15,325,801 





$ 66,179,011 


$ 66,540,820 


*$ 361,809 





64,806,730 
17,794,212 


$ 2,033 
,788 
1,257,175 
65,276,890 
16,899,302 


*$ 257 
*2,367 
110,461 
*470,160 
894,910 





1.0 $ 47,012,518 
esos 70.75 


$ 48,377,588 
68.50 


*$ 1,365,070 
2.25 
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Compilation of Interstate Commerce Commission Statistics for Class A Companies for April. 
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shows a total amounting to $1,736,863. 

The operating revenue and other income 
totals $4,158,731, and all operating ex- 
penses and deductions, including taxes but 
excepting interest and dividends, is $3,- 
221,406, leaving a net income of $937,325. 
Interest payments totaled $143,357 and divi- 
dends declared $582,913, leaving $211,954 
to be passed to profit and loss. Eliminat- 
ing the Lincoln company’s showing on 
these items, the smaller companies paid 
total dividends of $113,523 and interest of 
$53,500. They had operating revenues of 
$1,624,713 and operating expenses, not in- 
cluding interest and dividends of $1,337,- 
140, leaving $287,000 for net. 

The number of stockholders in telephone 
companies in the state is figured at 21,177. 
The total number of city and town sta- 
tions operated in the state is 179,022, di- 
vided as follows: Bell, 94,401; Lincoln, 
48,653; all others, 35,968. 


The number of rural stations operated 
is: Total, 65,225, divided as follows: Bell, 
10,303; Lincoln, 20,411; all others, 34,521. 
The total number of stations in service 
in the state is 243,847, divided as follows: 
Bell, 104,704; Lincoln, 69,062; all others, 
70,481. The total number of switched sub- 
scribers is 15,099, representing the approxi- 
mate number on mutual farm lines. 

The total book cost of all the telephone 
property in place in the state is $34,055,404, 
of which the Bell invested a little over 19 
millions. The capital stock of all com- 
panies in the state outside of the North- 
western and Lincoln companies, is $2,770,- 
000, and upon this dividends were paid of 
$113,253, or a little less than 4% per cent. 
A number of companies earned part of 
their dividends, but did not pay out any 
of them. The capital obligations of the 
companies, omitting the two big ones, is 
$3,469,000. 

The following figures are reported for 
the Northwestern Bell: Book cost of 
property, $19,083,184; operating revenues, 
$5,040,272; operating expenses not includ- 
ing interest and dividends but including 
taxes and other deductions, $4,076,222, 
leaving a net of $964,050 for interest. and 
dividends. The number of stockholders 
is 13. 

The following figures are reported for 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 
Book cost of property, $9,612,596; depre- 
ciation reserve, $1,879,505; depreciated 
value, $7,733,010; capital stock, $6,800,000 ; 
capital liabilities, $8,377,406; surplus, $593,- 
930; operating revenues, $2,534,018; oper- 
ating expenses, not including dividends and 
interest, $1,884,266; net, $649,747 ; interest, 
$89,849; dividends, $469,390; addition to 
surplus, $90,506. Number of stockhold- 
ers, 1,975. 

Forty-eight of the companies have sub- 
Sscribers ranging in number between 100 
and 200; 48 between 300 and 500; 26 under 
100; 35 between 200 and 300; nine be- 
tween 500 and 700, seven between 700 and 
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900; nine between 900 and 1500, and nine 
having over 1500. Twenty-four made no 
reports on the number of stations. 


Congratulates National Association 
on Its Toll Traffic Rules. 
“We have gone over your Toll Refer- 
ence and Text Book very carefully and 
find that it conforms very closely to the 
Ohio Bell text books, which we think is 
a very good idea as we are using the 
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Ohio Bell methods,” says A. C. Stuart, 
superintendent of traffic, Lima Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lima, Ohio, regarding 
the new Toll Reference and Text Book 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Associaion. 

“We congratulate you on getting out a 
standard long distance text book for the 
Independent telephone field as it will 
greatly facilitate long distance operating 
throughout the United States.” 











PRIZE PACKAGES. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


The first thing I usually do after getting off a train at a small town 
that I have not been in before is to look for the hotel and telephone office. 
Ordinarily, they are both on Main street. 

Not long ago, the train approached one of those towns which appeared 
to be an exception to the rule in respect to the location of the hotel. In the 
distance I saw a large, red brick building which bore the name, in great white 
letters, “New Brown Hotel.” But as the train drew closer it was plainly 
evident that this “New Brown Hotel” was a hotel in name only, for all the 
windows on one side were boarded up; the wide, sweeping porch which sur- 
rounded the building, was no longer a place for guests to gather, smoke, tell 
stories, and dream dreams of future business possibilities. No, today, it is 
used to stack barrels and chicken crates on. Evidently, this “New Brown 
Hotel” is a warehouse. 

To me, there is nothing more pathetic than to see lingering evidences 
only, of what was once a lively, competitive business. 

“Which of the two hotels started first?” I asked the hotel proprietor. 

“This hotel,” he replied with emphasis and evident pride, as he com- 
menced to tell the hotel’s story. 

“Yes,” he continued, “this hotel was run by my father before me, and 
he was a hotel man who could make a dollar go farther in the interest of 
his guests and still live well, himself, than any other hotel man I have ever 
met. 

“In a real estate deal Brown brothers, the original owners of the other 
hotel, came into possession of the site on which the New Brown Hotel that 
was, now stands. Having disposed of their farm, the next thing to do was 
to go into business, but what kind of business, they could not decide. 

“Finally, someone suggested that father was the only business man in 
town who did not have competition. That settled it. The new hotel was 
soon built and opened for business with a great flourish. Now, some folks 
are born hotel people, some are made, and some are 
came from. 

“In order to attract business, Brown brothers gave cheap rates for food 
and rooms. This procedure made it necessary to hire cheap help. Of course, 
things soon went down, and the result, as father had foreseen, was failure. 

“The hotel closed as did also Brown brothers’ experience in the hotel 
business. That was a mighty expensive experience, though. The policy of 
giving something for nothing attached to a cheap rate never pays out.” 

“Something for nothing attached to a cheap rate.” Isn’t that just the 
trouble with many of our small telephone companies? I asked myself. 

The cheap rate is one dollar per month for telephone service. The some- 
thing for nothing is “free service in the county,” “talk as long as you want 
to on rural lines,’ “call by name if you like,” “time of day information,” 
baseball score, location of the fire, doctor’s office girl, patrons’ alarm clock, etc. 

“A prize-in-every-package service,” I call it. The fact that a large per- 
centage of the patrons take advantage of these privileges, makes slow service 
for all. 

The patron who wants a purely business proposition—prizes mean nothing 
to him—must call again, and again only to get the report, “The line is busy.” 

Telephone companies cannot make warehouses out of their telephone 
offices when they no longer pay out. It is too bad, isn’t it? 
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Operator’s Deportment and Training 


Selection and Training of Operating Force of Utmost Importance in Telephone 
Field—Some Essentials to Success in Operating Profession—Training Found 
Valuable in Other Walks of Life—Paper Read at Up-State New York Convention 


By Mrs. M. G. Easton, 


Chief Operator, Northwestern Telephone Corp., Carthage, N. Y. 


It is natural for each employe of a tele- 
phone company engaged in plant, traffic or 
commercial work to think that the par- 
ticular department in which they take an 
interest, or with which they are asso- 
ciated, is the most important contribution 
to the result by which subscribers are fur- 
nished that for which they pay, and that 
in the final.analysis is service. 

The traffic force by means of plant and 
apparatus is enabled to establish connec- 
tions between instruments of subscribers, 
not only within the limits of the exchange 
where a switchboard is located but to 
points far distant. With improvement of 
toll lines, and invention of appliances to 
improve transmission, this may not even 
be confined to a single country and, per- 
haps, soon it will be transAtlantic and 
transPacific as well as transcontinental. 

The telephone operator and the super- 
visory force deal with a more varied con- 
dition than that to be found in plant or 
commercial work. It is probably for this 
reason that more rules are made for the 
guidance of the operating force than apply 
to any other department. 

It is generally admitted that a telephone 
company sells service, and its ability to 
obtain good rates and collect sums due 
promptly is dependent entirely upon the 
quality of what might be termed its prod- 
uct. It would have nothing for sale, even 
with the best of plant and equipment, if 
there was a failure of its operating. 

For the reason that the success or fail- 
ure of a company is dependent upon its 
traffic organization, it is first necessary to 
select operators from the list of applicants 
with more care than might be used where 
young women are employed in other lines 
of work. 

Health is the first consideration, as it is 
of the utmost importance that an operator 
be in good physical condition so that her 
attendance will be regular, for the success 
of the operating force depends to a great 
extent upon its attendance. An operator’s 
eyesight and hearing must also be of the 
best, as they are so necessary in this kind 
of employment. The equivalent of a good 
common school education is preliminary to 
ability to write legibly and spell accurate- 
ly, both of which are required. 

There are many other things required of 
this operator who aids in the selling of 
service. She must have a pleasing person- 
ality, be courteous, accurate and speedy, 
cooperative with all and have a knowledge 
of the company’s “Rules and Practices.” 


A girl, who is of the sullen type and who 
is unwilling to work irregular hours or on 
Sundays or holidays, should not be em- 
ployed, for persons of such dispositions 
invariably develop into dissatisfied, discon- 
tented employes and are a detriment to the 
traffic organization. 

Impressions of the telephone company 
are formed largely from an operator’s tone 
of voice and attitude. A pleasant tone of 








Make Every Critical Situation a 
Period of Advancement. 


Every critical situation a man is 
forced to meet during his business ca- 
reer should be regarded as a period of 
advancement. Every test is a chance 
to move ahead. The man who does not 
develop himself by meeting emergency 
conditions has a poor chance for future 
business success. 

It is no kindness to a young man to 
smooth things out for him. He must 
make his own tools and learn how to 
use them by himself—Alvan Macauley, 
president, Packard Motor Car Co, 








voice with a cheerful businesslike yet cour- 
teous manner will give the patron the im- 
pression that an operator is alert, efficient 
and well trained and gives him confidence 
in that she will do all in her power to 
give him satisfactory service. 


Courtesy is essential in all business en- 
prises, but with the telephone company it 
is practically the keynote of its success; it 
is very necessary in an operator’s dealing 
with the public. Those little words, “Yes, 
sir,” “Please,” and “Thank you” mean a 
great deal to the subscriber, while tact 
combined with courtesy will do even more 
toward satisfactory relation with the sub- 
scribers. 

If given whole-heartedly to her work 
ati operator can increase the revenue of 
her company a great deal through a cour- 
teous and considerate manner toward the 
work in general. It is not only necessary 
that an operator be courteous to her pa- 
trons but to her fellow employes as well 
in order to maintain in the operating room 
a congenial atmosphere. 

Accuracy and speed are also two essen- 
tials in an operator’s line of work. Mis- 
takes are made both by the patron and the 
operator in the repetition of numbers 
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which naturally slow down the service. 
If operators were more careful in using 
the rising inflection of the voice in answer- 
ing their subscribers, and the stile-strip 
method in repeating their numbers, it 
would be amazing how these errors would 
be reduced. 

Speed will gradually come to the opera- 
tor if she is really interested in her work 
and is working for the patron and the 
company rather than for the envelope she 
receives each pay day. 

Cooperation is another important factor 
in telephone operating. One girl must 
cocperate with the other and also with 
each subscriber as an individual. In order 
to accomplish this, she must be efficient; 
every detail in which she can help must be 
taken care of. If a nearby operator has 
more than she can handle, she must turn 
in and heip her. 

Operators at all times should be neat, 


‘modest and of good taste in their dress, 


not showily attired so as to attract atten- 
tion on the street or in the office. 

Having attained these qualifications, an 
operator comes in line for promotion to 
supervisor where her duties bécome more 
varied. 


In one of the large manufacturing places 
in a city where I formerly lived, there was 
a large force of clerks employed in the 


office. In case of a vacancy I observed 
that if an ex-telephone operator applied for 
the position she invariably was successful 
where another applicant failed. Naturally 
this aroused my curiosity. 

Shortly afterwards I sat at a table in 
one of the hotels with the manager of this 
firm and eventually our conversation 
turned to our different occupations, and I 
told him of my observation. He said the 
reason for this is because of their training. 

“From the moment they enter the tele- 
phone company’s employ,” said he, “they 
are taught the importance of punctuality 
and good attendance; they are taught to 
be courteous, not only to their patrons but 
to their fellow workers as well. They 
take an interest in the company’s business, 
have a good education and are invariably 
neat and tidy in appearance. In my esti- 
mation an éx-telephone operator is a very 
desirable applicant and I will give them 
the preference every time.” 

So the training we receive in the tele- 
phone office not only fits us to become 
efficient members of the telephone family, 
but is a valuable asset in obtaining posi- 
tions in other walks of life as well. 
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Handbook of 


Telephone Circuit Diagrams 
with Explanations. 


By JOHN M. HEATH 


Ist Lieutenant, Signal Corps, U. S. Army; Instructor of the Signal 
Corps Unit, Reserve Officers Training Camp, Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 





279 pages, 7x44, 66 diagrams, 6 folding inserts,$2.50 net, postpaid 


This is a practical working pocketbook giving a careful and detailed description of the circuits of telephone sys- 
tems with plain and accurate explanations of how they work. The book brings together in a handy, convenient 
form the principles of telephone circuits, both Local Battery and Common Battery, as used today. 


Tells you what you want to know about Well worth having—examine it free 
telephone circuits This ponte — a gs yee all types of eens ~ 
, . : _ ‘ ‘ cuits will pay for itself in the first ten days you have it. t 
_The book is — apres es EE Ren aon will solve many a tangle for you, save you much valuable time 
ong Ry a Pa Ser the beens + rk MR ns atinew tim and prevent you from making costly and troublesome mistakes. 
changes. “It explain practically every cireult in ordinary use, V4 ,80n4, Ht to you for ten days FREE examination. You 
rn exactly how it is arranged and describes just how it much it can help, and then keep it or send it back as you see fit. 
Six complete sections—72 plates 
| A great help on every telephone job Part I—Local Battery 
Time and again telephone men have felt the need for just ; 
| this kind of a help. The author himself, in his long telephone po | sae rwee d eee 
experience, has often run up against situations where a dia- Local Battery Party Anes 
gram of the circuit would have eased matters greatly. And x . " 
you will find this small, compact and complete circuit book C 
just the thing to slip into your pocket—to have handy at all Part Il ommon Battery 
times—to refer to in reference to the hundred and one differ- Common Battery Telephones 
ent points that come up during the day. Common Battery Switchboards 


Common Battery Party Lines 


Other McGraw-Hill Books for Telephone Men Complete explanations accompany each of the 72 plates 


Smith and Campbell AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY 
Second Edition. 
410 Pages, 6x9, 313 Illustrations, $5.00 Net, Postpaid. 


This book has long been recognized by telephone engineers 
as a comprehensive and authoritative treatise on auto- 
matic and semi-automatic systems. 


Kennedy—WINNING THE PUBLIC 























Second Edition. ? § McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
148 Pages, 6x9, Ilustrated, $2.50 Net, Postpaid. ! You may send me on 10 days’ approval the books checked. I 
An _ interesting presentation of public utilities’ relations B esécees Heath’s Telephone Circuit Diagrams, $2.50. | 
with the public. Bocce Smith and Campbell’s Automatic Telephony, $5.00. 
RRM Ta wena iaEp le 8 » Bie dlignbd Kennedy’s Winning the Public, $2.50. i 
Croft—AMERICAN ELECTRICIANS’ HANDBOOK i errr Croft’s American Electricians’ Handbook, $4.00. ft 
Second Edition. i I agree to remit for the books or to return them, postpaid, 
822 Pages, Pocket Size, Flexible, 900 Illustrations, $4.00 r within ten days of receipt. I 
P Net, Postpaid. { 
The one great pocket book on practical electricity. i Signed ' 
|  _ Seyi ere irrrerrrrrerrerrrrerer: i ee i 
(Please print) 
= r 1 
ST ETRE OI TR AAAs PE: Sadses seen dwiuresiaaeeds ede derbeneteecubalacdenmeiad ds ' 
i i 
SE DE. btn vwass ean y anes bua sane ‘ 
a Ceeeeeeseeeseesese t 
: POO: Oe Ce cee nirtccddnc aden ckekedaaeasensceae Hew sadsnds ! 
(Book sent on approval to retail purchasers in the U. 8. i 
J and Canada only.) 4 
T-8-2-24 @ 
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- Personal and Biographical Notes 





Miss Bertha Lais, of Galion, Ohio, has 
resigned as traveling chief operator of the 
Knapp Telephone Properties. Miss Lais 
was chief operator of the Galion Telephone 
Co. for many years. 

In recognition of her ability she was, 
on October 1, 1921, appointed traveling 
chief operator of the Knapp properties 
comprising 18 exchanges. So successfully 
did she carry on this work that she won 
state-wide recognition and has on _ sev- 
eral occasions given addresses before state 
conventions and district meetings of the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association. 

Thomas H. Nicholson, A. M. E. LI. 
C., has been appointed consulting engineer 
with the Brazilian Telephone Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Co. with headquarters at Rio de 
Janeire, Brazil, South America. 

With the exception of five years, 1906 
to 1911, spent as chief equipment inspec- 
tor with the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Boston, Mass., U. S. A., 
Mr. Nicholson was on the engineering 
staff of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
at Montreal, continuously since 1904. As 
toll and telegraph engineer of that com- 
pany, he was instrumental in bringing the 
long distance system of Eastern Canada 
to a high degree of efficiency. 

Mr. Nicholson went to Canada in 1899 
from Milnthorpe, Westmoreland. His 
present address is Caixa Postal, 571—Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, South America. 

Charies C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
left that city on July 12 for a month’s 
motor trip to the west. Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is the destination of Mr. Deer- 
ing and his party of six and his plans in- 
clude a stop at Jackson Hole, Wyo., for 
some fishing. 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, left this week for 
a month’s vacation in the northern Minne- 
sota lake region where it is said that fish 
are caught even by the inexperienced. It 
is understood that George K. Gann, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
illustrate how fish may be caught. 

Both Mr. Deering and Mr. MacKinnon 
are warned that their “fish stories” will 
not be credited unless accompanied by the 
substantiating evidence of snapshots. 

Mrs. J. G. Mitchell, of Springfield, 
Ill., wife of the popular secretary of the 
Illinois - Telephone Association, underwent 
a very serious major surgical operation 
the middle of June. She has been very 
low, but the many friends of the Mitch- 
ells in the telephone field will be glad to 


will 


learn that she is apparently making a 
fair recovery now. 

J. W. Christie, secretary of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters in Omaha,. Neb., retired August 
1, after 40 years of service with the com- 
pany. He will move to Florida where he 
expects to spend his time “raising oranges, 
playing golf and taking it easy.” 

Mr. Christie migrated to the west from 
Massachusetts in 1884 and became night 
telephone operator for the Northwestern 














The Late Horace F. Hill, for Many Years 
Operating Vice-President of Central 
Bell Group. 


Bell in Minneapolis, Minn., an exchange 
then operating only 600 telephones. Work- 
ing from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m., Mr. Christie 
found time in his spare hours to straighten 
out the bills of the company. He was 
soon made cashier and later rose to the 
position of manager. 

He became secretary-treasurer of the 
Northwestern group of Bell companies in 
1912, and when the Northwestern Bell! 
Telephone Co. was formed in 1921, he 
was made general secretary. 

Charles E. Hall, tax commissioner 
for the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for the last 10 years, has been selected 
to succeed Mr. Christie as general secre- 
tary with headquarters in Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Hall started his telephone career 
at Davenport, Iowa, April 1, 1884, in the 
repair shop of the Iowa Union Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. He was moved to Atlan- 
tic as local manager two months later, 
then to. Newton where he also assumed 
management of the Grinnell exchange. 
Then he built the Colfax exchange and 
several lines which he managed until be- 
coming district manager at Oskaloosa. 
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After being transferred to Burlington, 
Iowa, as district manager, he was given 
supervision over several Iowa exchanges 
including Ft. Madison, Mt. Pleasant and 
Fairfield. A year later, he was sent back 
to Davenport to become special agent to 
the general manager. His steady progress 
continued, and he held several important 
positions, some of which were inspector, 
superintendent of the Southern Iowa divi- 
sion, and general superintendent. 

The Northwestern group of Bell tele- 
phone companies, including the Iowa Tel- 
ephone Co., was formed in 1910. At that 
time Mr. Hall became assistant general 
commercial superintendent, and later gen- 
eral commercial superintendent. In 1913 
he was made vice-president and general 
manager of the group, and in 1914 became 
tax commissioner, which position he now 
leaves to become secretary. 


Obituary. 


Horace F. Hill, for many years oper- 
ating vice-president of the Central group 
of Bell companies and a pioneer in the 
telephone field, died suddenly at Green 
Harbor, near Boston, Mass., at the age 
of 64. 


Mr. Hill was engaged in the operating 
field for 28 consecutive years, retiring 
from it in 1920 to enter the field as a con- 


sulting expert to utilities. 

Born in Boston in 1860, he received a 
common school education and entered the 
postal service in 1877, rising to the rank 
of chief clerk of the Boston post office. 
In 1892 he went with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., four years later 
being appointed general superintendent of 
the long lines department. 

In 1903 Mr. Hill became general man- 
ager of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago. The head- 
quarters were later moved to Indianapolis, 
Ind., and in 1907 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent, retaining also the title and duties of 
general manager. 

The three states in which the Central 
Union then operated, Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois, comprised the center of the bit- 
terest competitive struggle in those days. 
Through a period fraught with many dif- 
ficulties, Mr. Hill directed the affairs of 
his company in a commendable manner 
and won the respect of his competitors. 

In 1911, when the Central group of Bell 
companies was formed, comprising the 
Chicago, Wisconsin, Michigan State, Cen- 
tral Union and Cleveland telephone com- 
panies, Mr. Hill was appointed general 
manager in charge of plant, traffic and 
engineering work, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Upon a rearrangement of the group or- 
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A Lyon Corridor at Rochester 


The proper organization and accessibility 
of reserve equipment is essential to the 
efficient functioning of maintenance and 
operating departments. 


Years of service to telephone companies, 
large and small, has enabled Lyon to design 
and produce special equipment for storage 
needs that are individual to the industry. 


The quality of Lyonfproducts, together with 
our specialized experience in the telephone 
field, are causing an ever increasing number 


of companies to standardize on Lyon equip- 
ment. 


Lyon Steel Shelving is as strong and rigid 
as the Lyon system is flexible and elastic. 


Lyon service is yours no matter how modest 
your needs. Write and describe your stock 
and space. We will gladly submit a blue- 
print plan, without cost. Or a Lyon field 
engineer will call and go over your require- 
ments in person, if you so desire. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora 


BOSTON, 161 Devonshire St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 11 S. Meridan St. 





CHICAGO, 230 E. Ohio St. 











CLEVELAND, 1365 Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1319 Filbert St. 
PITTSBURG, 437 Smithfield St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


for Every Storage “Need 


Illinois 


NEW YORK, 342 Madison Avenue 

LOS ANGELES, 1240 S. Main St. 
ROCHESTER 61 South Ave. 

DETROIT, 149-159 W. Fort St. 
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ganization the following year, Mr. Hill 
became general manager of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. and the Illinois division of 
the Central Union. He served in this 
capacity until April, 1914, when he was 
elected vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion of the Central group of Bell com- 
panies from which position he resigned in 
the fall of 1920, to enter the field as a 
consulting expert. 

Orrin J. Holbrook, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., died July 27 at his home in 
Chicago, as the result of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage suffered the previous day. 

Mr. Holbrook, who was in his 70th 
year, was born in Michigan and went to 
La Grange, Ill., in 1891, entering the real 
estate business. In 1893 he assisted in the 
establishment of a telephone exchange in 
La Grange. For many years he was com- 
mercial superintendent, suburban division 
of the Chicago Telephone Co. and the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. He held this 
position until about two years ago, when 
he became assistant to the vice-president. 

John E. Dobbs, for many years 
manager of the Citizens Telephone Co. at 
Port Townsend, Wash., died recently at 
his home in that city. Mr. Dobbs had 
been ill for five months. In addition to 
having served 11 years in the position he 
held with the local telephone company at 
the time of his death, Mr. Dobbs had 
served two terms in the state legislature 
from his county and had been for sev- 
eral terms a member of the city counsel. 
A 32d degree Mason, he was widely 
known and held in high esteem throughout 
his community and neighboring towns. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES ON 
THE HIGHWAYS. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 

and service lines, this affords no measure 

oi the relative value to the public or the 

present or future demand for power and 

telephone service. 

Power is the essential requisite to mod- 
ern development. It is most readily trans- 
mitted and supplied where needed in elec- 
tric current. In recognition of this fact 
the public has opened the highways to 
electric power lines, and power companies 
are rapidly extending their service 
throughout the country. Very soon an ar- 
terial highway unoccupied by a power line 
will be exceptional. 

Of course, the recognized remedy for 
inductive interference such as above re- 
ferred to is to make metallic the tele- 
phone circuit and coordinately transpose 
the lines. This is the general telephone 
line construction in urban streets, in toll 
lines, and wherever signal lines are placed 
in streets occupied by power lines. It is 
the standard construction for jointly-oc- 
cupied highways. It is the type of line 
adapted to such joint use—to the existing 
condition. 
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But the two-wire line is more expensive 
than the single-wire line, the increased cost 
becomes a burden on a rural telephone 
line and its users; and if we assume the 
increased efficiency of the line is of no 
value to the users, it is an uncompensated 
burden. Even so, it is difficult to see how 
the prior sole occupancy of the highway 
by the telephone company affects the pres- 
ent joint occupancy and the mutual rights 
and duties of the utilities. The prior oc- 
cupancy simply permitted the telephone 
company to use the less expensive con- 
struction for a time. 

The change and resulting injury are not 
due to any failure of duty of the power 
utility, but to the growing public need 
and varied use of the highway to satisfy 
that need. For an injury so caused, there 
is no redress. 

A similar question arises as to single- 
wire, ground-return service power lines 
supplying users along highways. Con- 
ductive interference with a grounded tele- 
phone line in the same highway will re- 
sult. But if the telephone line is metal- 
ized, this conductive interference becomes 
unimportant. 

Whether there is inherently from such 
a supply wire inductive interference is a 
matter .on which experts will differ. But 
a supply company cannot as a rule before 
a court sustain the position that the sig- 
nal company should metallicize its line to 
avoid interference, and the power company 
should be allowed to continue a grounded 
service line. 

The supply company must do its full 
part to harmonize the methods of joint use 
of the highway. It must bear the uncom- 
pensated burden of putting its own lines 
in highest modern standard condition. It 
must do this to avoid the charge that it is 
attempting to monopolize the highway 
through comparative immunity from ex- 
traneous interferences. 


There are two kinds of injuries which 
utilities, as well as individuals, suffer. One 
arises from the violation of some duty. 
Such injuries may usually be prevented 
by injunction and must be compensated 
for by damages in a proper action. An- 
other class of injuries arises without any 
wrongful act, but through a change in fur- 
therance of the public welfare. For such 
injuries there is no redress. They can- 
not be prevented by injunction. For them 
nc damages may be recovered. 

The existence for centuries of the legal 


phrase, damnum absque injuria, which de-— 


scribes such injuries—injuries without re- 
coverable damages—indicates that they 
always have been and always will be en- 
countered. Progress cannot be stopped by 
private interests, and no damages can be 
recovered because of interference incident 
to such progress. 

Mutual rights and duties in the highway 
may be divided into two classes or groups. 
As to certain practices and situations, the 
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rights and duties are absolute, based on 
well defined, clearly established legal con- 
siderations. As to other practices and 
situations, the rights and duties are not 
fixed. They depend upon mutual agree- 
ment and voluntary adjustment. They rest 
solely on considerations of helpful co- 
operation and avoidance of controversies. 

In each of these classes the same rule is 
applicable, but on entirely different prin- 
ciples. The one rests on legal right, the 
other on moral right. An important duty 
in the first class is the obligation of every 
utility to maintain a modern system in 


proper repair, a system suitable for a 


jointly-used highway. It is an absolute duty, 
applying alike to supply and signal lines. 
‘A utility is legally responsible for fail- 
ure to perform this duty. If such failure 
injures another utility, the offending party 
may be enjoined from such use of the 
street or be compelled to pay compensating 
damages. If such failure destroys the use- 
fulness of the offending utility, it has no 


redress except to change its method of use 


of the street, and the burden of this 
change it must itself bear. 


The second class embraces the duty to 
cooperate in such matters as the location of 
lines in the highway, coordinating trans- 
positions and joint use of poles. This is a 
moral duty. For a failure to perform, 
there is no legal liability. For such failure 
the utility suffers principally through re- 
sulting controversies and retaliatory inter- 
ferences. 

If adjustments are not voluntarily made 
by the utilities so as to give the public the 
fullest service with the least interference 
with other uses of the highway, legisla- 
tion or commission rules will compel co- 
operative practices. private 
rights of way, railroad companies are 
thus compelled to permit track crossings 
and use of terminal facilities by other 
railroads. Street car companies are often 
compelled to permit the movement into 
the city of suburban cars over their lines. 

The appointment of a joint general 
committee to consider and report on co- 
operative measures for supply and signal 
utilities, which will further coordination 
and prevent unnecessary interferences in 
highways, shows that this association and 
the participating signal utilities appre- 
ciate that they have mutual duties as 
well as rights in the highways, and that 
a common understanding and declaration 
of those rights and duties and proper 
practices thereunder are essential to a 
free and harmonious use of the highway. 

Certainly the utilities are more able, 
with their expert knowledge, to devise 4 
just code of practices in highways than 
is any public body. It should be con- 
tinually borne in mind in framing such 4 
code of practices that the highway ‘1s 
public and that its use is permitted solely 
to give to the public the broadest possible 
service. 


Even on 
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In the Beli System laboratories speech sounds are recorded on the oscillograph with a view to their subsequent analysis 


The service of knowledge 


The youthful Alexander Graham 
Bell, in 1875, was explaining one of 
his experiments to the American 
scientist, Joseph Henry. He expressed 
the belief that he did not have the 
necessary electrical knowledge to 
develop it. 


““Get it,” was the laconic advice. 


During this search for knowledge 
came the discovery that was to be of 
such incalculable value to mankind. 


The search for knowledge in what- 
ever field it might lie has made possi- 
ble America’s supremacy in the art 
of the telephone. 


Many times, in making a national 
telephone service a reality, this cen- 
tralized search for knowledge has 
overcome engineering difficulties and 
removed scientific limitations that 


threatened to hamper the develop- 
ment of speech transmission. It is 
still making available for all the Bell 
companies inventions and improve- 
ments in every type of telephone 
mechanism. 


This service of the parent company 
to its associates, as well as the advice 
and assistance given in operating, 
financial and legal matters, enables 
each company in the Bell System to 
render a telephone service infinitely 
cheaper and better than it could as 
an unrelated local unit. 


This service of the parent company 
has saved hundreds of millions of 
dollars in first cost of Bell System 
telephone plant and tens of millions 
in annual operating expense—of 
which the public is enjoying the 
benefits. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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From Factory and Salesroom 





New Type Blueprinting Equip- 
ment, Automatic, Continuous. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 

blueprinting machine connected with an 

automatic washing and drying machine 
equipped with a gas heater which it is said 


This equipment is enameled in a hand- 
some olive green and has a refinement and 
durability of construction, which insures 
The output is approximately 
120 linear yards per hour when wired for 
220 volts. This speed, it is claimed, is 

as fast as the op- 


long life. 











erator can properly 
feed the tracings. 
The machine can be 
equipped at  addi- 
tional cost to print 
over 200 yards per 
hour but this is not 
advisable. 
The 
was 


equipment 
designed for 


producing a_ large 
quantity of blue- 








Pease Blueprinting Machine, Combining Many New and for 


Valuable Features. 


combines many new and valuable features. 
An electric heater can be furnished if de- 
sired at slight additional cost. 

Tracings are fed upward past a bank 
of arc lamps and returned into the tracing 
tray at the operator’s hand as he stands 
in front of the machine. With other print- 
ers the operator is often compelled to 
stoop down below the machine, or go 
behind it to pick up the tracings. By this 
new method much greater care may be 
given the valuable tracings, and long ones 
may be rolled up as they pass into the 
tracing tray. 


The printing speed is from four inches 
to six feet per minute and is regulated by 
means of a rheostat placed on the right- 
hand end of the printer. Perfect contact 
is obtained by means of an endless can- 
vas belt, the stretch of which is automati- 
The 
belt is centered by means of a patented 
device. 


cally taken up by tension springs. 


In order to eliminate any possibility of 
accident, the machine is equipped with a 
dead front panel box. The entire equip- 
ment occupies a space only 6% feet long 
by the width of the machine. The wash- 
ing and drying machine is regularly built 
for ceilings not less than 914 feet high, 
but can be constructed for ceilings of less 
height. 


prints at a low cost 
operating and 

maintenance. It is 
used by a large number of telephone com- 
panies, railroad and engineering compa- 
nies, architects, manufacturers and com- 
mercial blueprinters. 

The machines are shipped in a _ con- 
venient manner and their installation does 
not require an expert mechanic, for each 
unit comes assembled and adjusted. 

The C. F. Pease Co., 855 North Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago, is the manufacturer 
of this equipment and inquiries to that 
address will receive prompt attention. 





Tests Breaking Strength of Hub- 
bard Anchor Rods. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
results of a test on %, ¥%& and %-inch 
Hubbard anchor rods with drop forged 
eyes. It will be noted in each case that the 
full strength of the rod was developed 
with no injury to the eye except a slight 
elongation. The actual breaking strength 
of each of the three sizes are: ™%-inch, 
10,350 pounds; %-inch, 18,650 pounds; %- 
inch, 26,325 pounds. 

Any straight section of these anchor 
rods which does not include a thread, it 
is stated, can be bent cold through an 
angle of 90 degrees, about a diameter 
equal to the diameter of the rod, without 


Results of Tests on Hubbard Anchor Rods With Drop Forged Eyes. 


fracture of the metal on the outside of the 
bend. 

All Hubbard anchor rods are double- 
dip, hot galvanized and are guaranteed 
to withstand four one-minute immersions 
in the standard testing solution of copper 
sulphate. Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will gladly send further details of the 
rods. 


Pacific Installs 


Board in San Francisco Office. 


Southern New 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the new Kellogg common battery 400-line 
switchboard just installed by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co. at its main office at 
65 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Kellogg Common Battery Board Just Installed by Southern Pacific at San Francisco. 
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EVER - PROTECT 


Hundreds of 
telephone com- 
panies are prof- 2 
iting from the fy 
lasting under- afi 
ground cable i 
installatioa they : 
have made with 


EVER-PROTECT. 


You can see 
from the border 
illustrations all 
there is to the 
work. 







(4B Commoune 
armen Coneune lt 
accents cow P FOLDING PAPER ABOUND COSTED CABLE 


Write for important data—today. 
Order from your jobber or direct. 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


Incorporated 


MITCHELL - - 7 - - INDIANA 













“INDIANA” 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 






PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire krown to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 

MUNCIE, INDIANA 
ese 
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Did you ever stop to think how long you 
have had your Klein’s on the job? Well, 


that is the reason thousands prefer them. 


The shape and the spring of the handles 
make them easy to work with for hours 
without cramping—their cutting knives stay 
keen—and they are made to keep their 
quality. 

Ask for Kleins! 


Mathias & Sons 
, 
SS ee 


Geirz awe 
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ten years. The new camp is in charge 
of “Blackie” Rhodes, formerly with 
the C. F. Ewing Co., and the old 
camp is handled by E. E. Drury, who 
has been associated with G. W. Slack 
in the cedar business for a number of 
years. The sales are handled by Phil 
W. Pratt through the main office at 
Kalispell, Mont. = 

The Slack Lumber Co. has several 
natural factors favorable to the pro- 
duction of good cedar poles. One is 
the fact that its cedar is easily acces- 
sible, lying comparatively close to the 
railroad, with a hard-surfaced road 
most of the distance, so that the 
company can haul the year around. 
Another is the fact that the cedar it- 
self is much better than the average. 
It is exceptionally clean and straight, 
with uniform taper from butt to top 








Winter Scene in a Montana Cedar Pole Camp. 


The Southern Pacific company owns 
and operates its own telephone and tele- 
graph system and the new switchboard 
will take care of all service on its own 
lines coming into the San Francisco of- 
fice. 

This company has Kellogg common 
battery switchboards in the ~ following 
towns: Los Angeles, Sacramento, Bakers- 
field, Fresno, and Roseville, Calif., and 
Sparks, Nev. It also has many Kellogg 
magneto switchboards. 

A. W. Flanigan, superintendent of the 
telephone and telegraph department, and 
his assistant W. A. Birt, are well pleased 
with the service they are obtaining from 
Kellogg switchboards, and telephones as 
well as other Kellogg supplies. 

The photograph shown was taken just 
after the cut-over in April. 


G. W. Slack Lumber Co. Starts 
New Camp in Montana. 

The G. W. Slack Lumber Co., of 
Kalispell, Mont., is arranging to start 
a new cedar camp near Belton, Mont., 
in addition to the camp which the com- 
pany started on McDonald Creek last 
spring. This will enable the company 
to double its output of cedar poles, and 
it expects to have 15,000 or 20,000 
poles out by winter. 

Both camps are located in Glacier 
National Park, near the west entrance. 
The new camp will necessitate the con- 
struction of several miles of railroad 
and a bridge across the middle fork 
of the Flathead river, just below Bel- 
ton. This will be the largest cedar op- 
eration in Montana. 

The poles taken out last spring and 
early this summer are now in condi- 
tion to ship and are being hauled to the 
Belton yard preparatory to shipping. 
The timber, it is stated, is producing 
some wonderfully fine poles, a large 
percentage of them being Class A poles 


from 40 to 70 ft. long. All poles are being 
produced strictly in accordance with the 


N. E. L. A. and W. R. C. A. specifica- © 


tions. 

The first camp of the Slack Lumber 
Co. is located on McDonald creek, just 
inside the west entrance of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, between Belton and Lake Mc- 
Donald. The camp is situated in one of 
the most scenic spots in America and is 
equipped with electric lights, shower 
baths, running water, sanitary sleeping 
quarters and every inducement to draw 
the best cedar makers in the country. It 
is located in the heart of one of the finest 
tracts of cedar in Montana. 


The company expects to put in a butt- 
treating plant this fall, but in the mean- 
time can arrange to have poles treated in 
transit at Minneapolis, if shipped east of 
that . point. 

The company’s cedar pole operations in 
Montana will cover a period of five to 


The aim of the Slack Lumber Co. 

is to give Satisfactory poles and sat- 

isfactory service so the buyer will “come 

again.” It will be glad to quote prices 
and give other pole information. 


Insulators Which Are Giving Sat- 
isfaction to Many Users. 
“Why Do They Do It?—These Rail- 
road and Telephone Companies” is the 
title given to an attractive folder recently 
printed and distributed by the R. Thomas 
& Sons Co., of East Liverpool, Ohio, 

manufacturers of insulators of quality. 
Why do so many railroad and telephone 
companies use “Thomas quality” insula- 
tors is the question propounded and an- 
swered in this folder. “It isn’t the price 
that attaches them to ‘Thomas’ products, 
so it must be quality.” Among the quali- 
ties for which Thomas products are noted 
are their mechanical strength, electrical 
characteristics, workmanship and glaze. 
A number of the company’s popular 
types of porcelain insulators are described 














A Load of Good Poles from the Cedar Tracts of Montana. 
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Any Load} “== 
Securely(. ui. —*= 
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heed «i 
‘ 
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(my 


Mr. Eugene C, Stacy, 
Tiffin, Ohio. . 


Dear Sir: 


I will state the question of using the Load 
cohen Gp et our Aaddend Pepeetin baw 
; F : . " , J ‘evention om- 
. Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles,lumber, §f they‘were 0. If. and inntructionsthave boos 
etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass Tee Chaisman of the Generel hncticat Pre- 
chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the chain vention Committee has been trying them 


—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. entirely ontletactury aad that thay orale be 
made standard would replace all boom 


Telephone companies find Fe oon have not received any orders direct, 


‘ou will focnetty receive same from the 
estern 


* . sid oonkect onsets 
Yours very truly, 
WIVE, ! 4) t14/ PG (Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 


big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 
expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 
hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 
TIFFIN, OHIO 

































STANDARD 


Type C 
Telephone Cables 


Cable Bender 


are manufactured from the best 
materials by skilled workmen. 
They embody the most advanced 
ideas in telephone cable manu- 
facture. 


If interested in dependable 
cable at a _ reasonable price, 
write our nearest office. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Boston WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
New York PITTSBURGH St. Louis 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 











The increasing use of large sized cables in underground 
construction created a demand for a cable bending tool 
was so adjustable that it could be used in any manhole. 

The Cope Type “C’” Cable Bender is adjustable to seven 
(7) positions, made of steel throughout, and tested to with- 
stand every strain. 

Designed to bend large soft core cables without injuring 
the iead, and to eliminate the necessity of redressing after 


bending. 

With this Bender one workman placed three difficult bends 
in twenty-five minutes; ordinary practice would have taken 
two men half a day, and the cable was in better condition 
than if dressed by hand. 

Every tool cart should have one of these tools. 


T. J. COVE 


Note Protection at Corners f 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
_ vents troublesome short circuits 





*6 
and grounds. 
Manufacturer of 
4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 Tools and Supplies for Underground and Overhead 
Write for Samples ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
. Chicago Office: 2112-2114 Sansom St. 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. No. 19 So. La Salle St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOSTON. MASS. 
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and illustrated in the folder, among them 
the one and two-groove insulators, knobs, 
cleats and guy or break-strain insulators. 
Telephone companies that have not al- 
ready received a copy may obtain this 
folder by dropping a line to the R. Thomas 
& Sons Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Operator Not a Third Party in Tel- 


ephone Conversation. 
You may “cuss” another man over the 


telephone in Austria all you want to, even 
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though the operator listens in, and yet not 
make yourself liable to action for slander. 
The Vienna courts have just held that in- 
sults conveyed through the telephone are 
not public insults, notwithstanding that an 
operator of the telephone company hap- 
pens to overhear the conversation. 

The test case by which this issue was 
determined was one in which a merchant 
in the course of a heated discussion called 
another a vagabond. The “vagabond” sued 
for slander, and the court’s first question 
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was whether anybody was within hearing 
when the accused party uttered the sup- 
posedly slanderous word. 

It was proven that the conversation had 
taken place from a private telephone 
booth, so that nobody except the operators 
could have overheard the remark. The 
court then decided no slander was in- 
volved, contending that the inevitable op- 
erator constituted no “third party,” but 
merely a transmission instrument of the 
telephone service. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Federal Statutory Court Approves 
New York Rate Increase. 

In an opinion filed July 26 the federal 
statutory court in New York City, con- 
sisting of Judges Knox, Winslow and 
Hough, sustains the action of Federal 
Judge Knox on May 1 last in permitting 
the New York Telephone Co. a 10 per 
cent increase in exchange rates in New 
York City. 

A favorable opinion was expected be- 
cause the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, that had fixed the rates which be- 
came effective March 1, 1923, recently di- 
vided as to the justice of its own rate. 
Two of the commis$Sioners, Chairman 
Prendergast and Commissioner Semple, 
favored a 10 per cent increase, while the 
three up-state commissioners opposed it. 

The next move in the proceeding was 
scheduled to be made July 29, when the 
court was to be asked to appoint a special 
master to take testimony concerning the 
adequacy of the rate. Such an inquiry, 
it is expected, will take about six months. 
and the result will be the fixing of a rate 
that will yield the company 7 per cent on 
its proved investment and probably will 
make permanent the present temporary 
injunction against attempts to enforce the 
1923 rates. 

The opinion filed July 26 quotes the com- 
mission in saying that the rates should be 
based upon the “reasonable, fair value of 
the property,” as it then existed. This 
total fair value as of December 31, 1921, 
including additions of 1922 and estimated 
construction for 1923, with a working 
capital of $10,497,500, amounted to $323,- 
779,230. Deducting accrued depreciation 
left the amount at $246,182,491, which it 
was said was the rate base for 1923. 

The opinion discusses the difference of 
thought as to whether the valuation should 
be based on reproduction cost or book 
cost. The company steadily contended that 
the only fair way was to figure on the cost 
of reproduction. In discussing the “fair 
value,” the opinion set forth certain rules 
that it believed should be followed and 


which it is understood will be by the spe- 
cial master to be appointed. Part of the 
opinion says: 

“Depreciation must be charged under 
the uniform system of accounts imposed 
on public utilities, as well as under any 
theory of good business. The deprecia- 
tion reserve is a piece of bookkeeping, 
a monthly charge against earnings, to 
provide a means not only of covering de- 
terioration ‘from use and time, but of 
minimizing, and only minimizing, future 
possible losses of any kind, from storm 
or fire to changes of fashion.” 

The opinion also says that the rate base 
established by the commission, and on 
which a rate was based, was calculated to 
give a return of 7 per cent, while, “as 
the commission reported to the legislature 
in January, 1924, 8 per cent had been gen- 
erally allowed by courts and commissions.” 

Then the opinion reads, in part: 

“The decision filed January 25, 1923, 
concludes that the rates decreed ‘are for 
the future. Actual experience will be 
the test as to whether revision is neces- 
ary. If such is indicated, it may be made 
on the rate bases here found, without pro- 
tracted hearings or delay.’ A year later 
the commission’s report to the legislature 
stated that, according to monthly state- 
ments of revenues and expenses furnished, 
as ordered by the telephone company, the 
new rates had, during ten months of 
operation, failed to earn 7 per cent on the 
rate base.” 

Concerning the appeal of the company 
to the federal court for relief, without 
waiting for the conclusion of hearings on 
the matter than being carried on by the 
public service commission, the court says: 

“In our opinion, the plaintiff is justi- 
fied in complaining of this procedure and 
result on several counts.” 

It states that a long line of decisions 
sustains the contention that reproduction 
costs, less depreciation, are the dominant 
element in rate-base ascertainment. “No 
one element,” reads the opinion, “is ex- 
clusive of all others, but the decision com- 


plained of deliberately lays aside as un- 
important all consideration of reproduc- 
tion cost. 

“We do not attempt to make any find- 
ing as to the potency or persuasiveness of 
the evidence adduced before the commis- 
sion, but do not hold it to be an erroneous 
method of procedure, in the ascertain- 
ment of present value, to regard book 
costs, whether transmogrified to ‘normalcy’ 
or not, as proof of a better kind than 
opinion evidence. To deduct from the fair 
value of the plaintiff’s property the entire 
book reserve for depreciation, in order to 
reach a rate base, was error of law.” 

The opinion says that another error of 
law was the denial of any allowance for 
going value and refers to the difference 
of opinion existing as to how to measure 
the value of this character, and suggests: 

“In its nature it is a mere function or 
attribute of successful coordinated effort. 
A garment is made out of cloth and silk, 
buttons and thread, and by labor; but when 
completed and well made, its value is more 
than the aggregate cost of the items. It 
is a going concern and as such has value. 
It is found that the plaintiff was created 
and does function and functions very well. 
Therefore, it has going value because it 
goes.” 

The opinion states that the rate of re- 
turn on property is a matter of custom, 
“and custom is fundamentally opinion.” 
Concerning the 7 per cent return demanded 
by the company, the opinion suggests it 
should be fixed with a due regard to “cer- 
tainty and security” and should be suff- 
cient to attract “the intelligent investor.” 
Then it reads: 

“It stands admitted by the principal de- 
fendant (the public service commission) 
that for a year the rates prescribed have 
tailed to meet the expectation of their 
makers and have entailed on the plaintiff 
a wholly irrevocable loss of $3,000,000. It 
is now, however, asserted that plaintiff 
should have been more economical in re- 
pect of charging depreciation and there- 
by diminishing net returns; that the regu- 
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lated service covers only a part of the in- 
trastate activities of the plaintiff, and that 
since plaintiff made application for relief 
under Section 97, F. S. C. law, this suit 
cannot be maintained. 

“As to the first point, we are fully sat- 
isfied that plaintiff has for substantially a 
year complied with the suggestion or di- 
rections of the commission as to charges 
for depreciation, and that prevents any 
of the defendants objecting to its conduct 
in this regard.” 

The public service commission has an- 
nounced that it will continue hearings on 
the application of the company for an in- 
creased rate, so that two telephone inquiries 
will be proceeding at the same time. The 
company has put up a bond for the return of 
the 10 per cent increase if the final de- 
cision should be against it. 


Boston Mayor Asks High Court to 


Rescind Temporary Rate Order. 

The Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities, on July 17, handed down a 
temporary order in the rate increase ap- 
plication filed by the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Pending final de- 
cision on the proposed new tariffs, the 
commission permits the company to put 
into effect, on filing of amended tariffs, 
that part of the schedule dealing with 
person-to-person and appointment and mes- 
senger toll rates, also that part applying 
to 25-cent station-to-station rate which will 
reduce the initial period from five to three 
minutes. 

Mayor Curley, on July 25, filed a peti- 
tion in the state supreme court asking that 
the New England company be restrained 
from placing into effect the proposed in- 
crease in rates and that the state depart- 
ment of public utilities be compelled to 
rescind its order allowing the increase 
temporarily. 

The mayor contends that the depart- 
ment’s order was issued before the hear- 
ings on the increase were concluded and 
before he had an opportunity to submit 
evidence in the opposition. 

In the temporary order of the depart- 
ment of public utilities person-to-person 
toll charges between 30 cents and $1.55 are 
increased five cents. The initial period of 
15, 20 and 25-cent toll calls is reduced 
from five to three minutes to make it 
uniform with all other toll periods. This 
change is a return to the system used 
Prior to 1919 which was changed by the 
Postmaster-general during the federal oper- 
ation period. Overtime period on these 
falls is reduced from two to one minute. 

These increases will add approximately 
$270,000 to the company’s revenue in Mas- 
sachusetts each year, it is estimated. In 
the entire New England states, increases 
on these rates are estimated by the com- 
Pany at $415,000.00. The total increase in 
Tevenue asked is estimated at $1,100,000, 
of which $860,000 applies to Massachu- 
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setts, but the increases in private branch 
exchange charges to yield $550,000 and 
increases in several minor items were sus- 
pended in Massachusetts until August 1. 

Just before the close of the hearing on 
July 16, on the proposed increases in toll 
rates, Corporation Counsel E. Mark Sulli- 
van filed the petition of Mayor Curley of 
Boston and the chief executives of nine 
other cities asking for a general investi- 
gation of the telephone company’s opera- 
tions in the entire state and protesting 
against any increases and petitioning for 
a decrease in all rates now in effect. 

The cities joined with Boston in the 
petitions are: Westfield, Quincy, Taun- 
ton, Northampton, Melrose, Marlboro, 
Holyoke, Cambridge and Woburn. 


Washington Telephone Rate Fight 


Renewed in Federal Court. 

The legal battle between the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Home 
Telephone Co. of Spokane against the 
state of Washington, brought on by the ef- 
fort of the companies to obtain increased 
rates in Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma 
through the federal courts when denied in- 
creases by the state department of public 
works and the state courts, was resumed in 
the United States district court at Tacoma 
on July 15 before three federal judges sit- 
ting en banc, two of them members of the 
circuit court of appeals. 

The companies are asking for an in- 
junction to prevent the state from inter- 
fering with their schedule of increased 
rates disapproved by the state department 
of public works. This injunction, if 
granted, would apply: pending the trial of 
the rate question on its merits in the fed- 
eral court and would mean an immediate 
advance in rates. 

The argument was heard by Judge W. 
B. Gilbert and Judge Frank H. Rudkin of 
the circuit court of appeals at San Fran- 
cisco and Judge Jeremiah J. Neterer of the 
district court at Seattle. 

O. B. Rupp, attorney for the tele- 
phone companies, declared that at the pres- 
ent rates the companies are realizing only 
3 to 4 per cent on their valuations. 

Attorney General John H. Dunbar for 
the state attacked the valuation figures of 
the companies, declaring that they are too 
high. The .state charged that while the 
companies put a valuation of $30,000,000 
to $48,000,000 on their property for rate 
purposes, they value them at $12,000,000 
to $16,000,000 for taxation purposes. 

The suit is the outgrowth of the fight 
begun more than two years ago to in- 
crease the telephone rates in the state. 
In 1922 the telephone companies filed a 
new schedule of rates increasing the tele- 
phone rentals approximately 25 per cent. 
The department of public works conducted 
hearings, and the interested cities inter- 
vened, charging that the present rates 
were too high. 
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After months of investigations and valu- 
ation-making the department ruled that 
the rates were reasonable and that no in- 
crease was justified. This decision was 
by majority vote, one member of the 
board filing a minority decision favoring 
the increase. 

In May, 1923, the telephone companies 
obtained a temporary restraining order 
against the state department from inter- 
fering with the enforcement of the new 
rates, which were to become effective 
May 1, 1923. When the restraining order 
came up for hearing before a three-judge 
court it was dissolved, the court holding 
that the companies had not exhausted the 
remedies provided by the state statute in 
appealing their case from the ruling of 
the state department to the superior court. 

Following this decision the telephone 
companies asked in the district court that 
the state be instructed to file an answer 
to the original complaint upon which the 
restraining order was asked. Judge Ed- 
ward FE. Cushman dismissed this motion, 
and an appeal was taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, which reversed 
Judge Cushman and instructed the lower 
court to proceed with the hearing of the 
matter upon its merits. 

The state filed a petition for a rehear- 
ing in the United States Supreme Court, 
which was overruled. This was followed 
recently by the company once more ask- 
ing for a restraining order and reopening 
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the case in the same way as it was origi- 
nally carried into the federal courts. 

In the meantime, there is pending in the 
superior court of Thurston county an ap- 
peal filed by the city of Seattle from the 
original decision of the state department 
of public works, the city contending that 
the rates in the ruling should have been 
lowered and not retained on the present 
schedule. 


Commission Grants Increase to 
Marathon County (Wis.) Co. 

The Marathon County Telephone Co., 
operating a total of 183 stations at Edgar, 
Fenwood and Rib Falls, was authorized 
recently by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, to increase its rate for rural mag- 
neto service to $1.75 per month, gross, 
with a discount of 25 cents for prompt 
payment. 

The applicant’s system is primarily a 
toll system. Its toll stations include Wau- 
sau, Mosinee, Marathon, Edgar, Fenwood, 
Stratford, Marshfield, Athens, Poniatow- 
ski, and Rib Falls. 


Accounting Procedure Ordered Im- 
proved; Higher Rates Allowed. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, in 

an order entered June 20, authorized the 

Twin City Telephone Co., of Prairie du 

Sac and Sauk City, to increase its net 

quarterly rate for one-party business from 
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$6 to $7.50 and its two-party business rate ' 
from $5.25 to $6. The company was also 
given permission to institute a toll charge 


‘of 10 cents for the first five minutes and 


five cents for each additional three min- 
utes or fraction thereof for service to the 
connecting exchanges at Mazomanie and 
Lodi. 

Following is the new schedule of gross 
and net quarterly rates: 
Net. 
$7.50 
6.00 
2.00 
5.25 
4.50 
4.00 
1.50 


Business, one-party 

Business, two-party 

Business, extension 

Residence, one-party 

Residence, two-party 

Residence, four-party......... 

Residence, extension 

Rural, business—full metallic. 

Rural, residence—full metallic 

Rural, business—grounded.... 

Rural, residence—grounded... 

Automaphones (extra charge) 

Extension bells (extra charge) 

Extension gongs, 6 in. in 
diameter or larger (extra 
charge) 


All subscribers will be billed in ad- 
vance at the gross rates. Those paying 
their rentals before the end of the first 
month of the quarter will receive a dis- 
count of 75 cents; those paying during the 
second month, a discount of 50 cents, and 
those paying during the third month a dis- 
count of 25 cents. 


NowuN: Nive 
wmocur: 


UII, 


1.50 


The Twin City Telephone Co. serves a 
total of 643 subscribers in and about the 
villages of Prairie du Sac and Sauk City. 
The principal equipment used to serve 
these subscribers consists of a 260-line 
luagneto switchboard and its appurte- 
nances ; about 130 miles of poles ; 498 miles 
cf wire, approximately 650 subscriber's 
instruments; considerable cable, and such 
other equipment as is necessary to render 
telephone service. 

The book value of this equipment De- 
cember 31, 1923, $38,119.62. “We 


was 


believe that the book value approximates 
the physical value of the property so close- 
ly that it may be used as the basis upon 
which to make our computations for re- 
turn and depreciation.” 

The new rate schedule, it is estimated 


by the commission, will come short by 
about $627 of meeting the company’s an- 
nual revenue requirements. 

The petition of the company for permis- 
sion to institute a toll charge to Witwen 
was denied. This is but a small 
munity, without railroad facilities and de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the markets 
of the neighboring villages. A large ma- 
jority of the subscribers of the Troy & 
Honey Creek Telephone Co., serving that 
community, do all of their trading in the 
Twin Cities, Prairie du Sac and Sauk 
City and are dependent upon the railroad 
at those villages for all in and out ship- 
ments. 

“It is only under unusual condition that 
the commission supports the theory of 
free interchange service,” says the opim1on. 
“We believe that the conditions attendant 
upon the case at hand are somewhat ut- 
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usual, and it may be that all subscribers 
of the applicant’s exchange make sufficient 
use of the Witwen lines to warrant the 
costs being carried by the company as a 
whole. At present, we are of the opinion 
that free service should be extended to 
the Witwen exchange. However, should 
a sufficient number of applicant’s sub- 
scribers complain against the company 
carrying the charges incident to free serv- 
ice, the commission will be inclined further 
to investigate the situation.” 

Regarding the company’s accounting 
procedure, the commission said: 

“Although we have no specific com- 
plaints before us involving service, we are 
of the opinion that improvements can be 
made along this line. The accounting fol- 
lowed by the applicant does not, we are 
convinced, conform with standard practice, 
and the commission reserves the right to 
rescind its order to follow, for failure on 
the part of the applicant to furnish ade- 
quate service, or for failure to improve its 
accounting procedure and to follow stand- 
ard practices.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

July 22: Simons Brick Co., of Los An- 
geles, filed complaint against Southern 
California Telephone Co. asking that the 
private telephone line connecting the plant 
and property of complainant at Simons 
Station be eliminated from the new Mon- 
tebello exchange area recently created by 
the commission, and that a rate be estab- 
lished for the use of the private line, and 
that the defendant company be ordered to 
maintain service thereon, instead of re- 
quiring complainant to connect with Mon- 

tebello exchange. 

August 18: Continued hearing in re in- 
vestigation into the rates, regulations and 
practices of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 16: The commission authorized 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to buy toll lines in Springfield, between 
Alton and Springfield, and between Alton 
and Mitchell, and certain lines in Clark, 
Cumberland, Fayette, Bond and Madison 
counties. 

July 29: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Sparta, Randolph 
county, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 3 
ot the Sparta Telephone Co., No. 13832. 

July 29: Hearing at Springfield in the 
Matter of joint application for approval 
ot sale by Brussels Telephone Co. and 
purchase by the Batchtown Telephone Co. 
ot all of the telephone property of the 
former company in Brussels and vicinity, 
Calhoun county; also for a certificate of 
coivenience and necessity to the Batch- 
town Telephone Co., Inc., to operate a 
telephone system at Brussels, Calhoun 
County. No. 13985. 
ily 31: Hearing at Springfield in the 
ter of proposed increase in telephone 
rates in Peoria, Averyville, Bartonville, 
“a‘‘ Peoria and Peoria Heights, as stat- 
ed in rate schedule filed by the Illinois 
Bel! Telephone Co. No. 10426. 

INDIANA. 

igust 4: Hearing in re application of 
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Union City Telephone Co., of Union City, 
for an increase in rates. 
KANSAS. 

June 26: Order issued authorizing the 
United Telephone Co. to issue $285,000 of 
its 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
to be sold for cash at par to secure 
funds with which to pay for extensions 
and betterments as follows: $85,000 for 
underground cable and extensions at Sa- 
lina, $50,000 for a central office building 
at Manhattan, $100,000 for other additions 
and betterments, $50,000 for the purpose 
of paying off bonds on property purchased. 

Missour!. 

July 22: The commission ordered that 
the Clinton County Telephone Co. ‘be per- 
mitted to discontinue its exchanges at Con- 
verse and Perrin after having made pro- 
vision for the subscribers of those ex- 
changes through other exchanges of the 
company, effective September 1. 

July 16: The commission suspended for 
a period of 120 days the proposed toll 
charge of 10 cents which the Mansfield 
Telephone Co. asked permission to place 
in effect for service between Mansfield and 
Hartville, Norwood, Ava, Seymour, Cedar 
Gap, Bryant, Macomb and Olathe, pend- 
ing investigation as to their lawfulness 
and propriety. No. 4044. 

New York. 

July 24: Hearing held on application 
of the Cummings Telephone Corp., of 
New Woodstock, Madison county, for per- 
mission to take over the business conduct- 
ed for many years by Ervin E. Cummings 
as the Cummings Telephone Co., and for 
authority to issue certain securities. The 
New York Telephone Co. filed objection 
to the petition as filed, claiming that 
under the petition the corporation would 
be permitted to go into territory already 
covered by the New York Telephone 
Co. At the hearing on the petition it was 
brought out that the company desires to 
operate only in certain specified parts of 
towns in Madison and Onondaga coun- 
ties shown on a map filed with the com- 
mission, and the New York Telephone 
Co. withdrew its objections. 

August 6: Hearing at New York on 
the application of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. for increases in rates. The pe- 
tition of the company for temporary in- 
creases in rates pending the outcome of 
the application for permanent increase was 
denied by the commission July 17. 

NortH Dakota. 

July 18: The owner of the Milton-Os- 
nabrook Telephone Co. indicated he would 
continue to operate the exchange at Mil- 
ton, so files in Case No. 2073 were closed. 

July 18: The Williams County Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Ray, was given author- 
ity to construct one-half mile of telephone 
line in Section 34, T. 158, R. 98, and to 
sell a share of stock at $50 to finance its 
building. 

July 18: The commission approved ap- 
plication of the First Farmers’ Telephone 
Association, of Lansford, for permission 
to institute a 10 per cent discount on tele- 
phone rentals paid yearly in advance prior 
to December 1 of each year. 

OnIO0. 

July 23: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
filed with the commission its new schedule 
specifying rates for miscellaneous equip- 
ment for all exchanges to become effective 
August 1. 

OKLAHOMA. 

August 12: Hearing in the case of M.. 
K. & T. Railway and Western Union Tel- 
egraph Co. vs. Craig County Telephone 
Co., alleging violation of Order No. 1946. 
Cause No. 5926. 
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August 12: Hearing in the case of M., 
K. & T. Railway and Western Union Tel- 
egraph Co. vs. Adair Telephone Co., al- 
leging violation of Order No. 1946. Cause 
No. 5924. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 23: The commission approved an 
agreement reached by counsel for the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, and tor 
rate complainants whereby rates which 
became effective May 1 of this year are 
to be modified. The company will lose 
$510,000 a year by the reduction in the 
rates prevailing since May 1, 1923. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 22: The commission authorized the 
Auburndale Telephone Co. of Auburndale 
to issue $280 par value of its common 
stock in exchange for the switchboard, 
lines and all the property of the Sherry 
Telephone Co. SB-2005. 

July 23: The commission authorized the 
Ogema Telephone Co., of Ogema, to place 
in effect a rate of $2 per month for bust- 
ness service, local and rural, and $1.50 ior 
residence service. These rates represent 
an increase of 25 cents above the existing 
rates. U-3054. 

July 26: The commission authorized the 
Price County Telephone Co., of Phillips, 
to increase its rates for telephone service. 
U-3048. 

August 6: Hearing at Madison in re 
application of the Wind Lake Telephone 
Co., of Waterford, to increase rates. 

August 11: Hearing at La Crosse in re 
application of the Bangor Telephone C0. 
to discontinue connection between Holmen 
and Galesville. U-3076. <a 

August 12: Hearing at Maiden Rock im 
re investigation of switching charges of 
the Lake Pepin Telephone Co. U-3002. 





